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ABSTRACT 

This report provides 1981-82 statistical information 
on Catholic elementary and secondary schools in the United States and 
discusses the significance and implications of some datk. The data 
include national population, birth rate, and age trends; enrollment 
trends in public and private schools; enrollment trends in Catholic 
schools by type of school,, regional location, and ethniq composition; 
pupil-teacher ratios; staff employed in Catholic schools; and 
operating expenses and other financial data on Catholic schools. A 
summary of the report's highlights suggests that: 1) the total number 
of public and private elementary and secondary school pupils 
continues to decline; 2) private education represents a higher 
percentage of elementary and secondary enrollment in the 1980 's than 
it did in the 1970 's; 3) Catholic school enrollments constitute a 
smaller sector of private education today than they did in the 
1960's, although the 1981-82 enrollment .decline in Catholic schools 
is the smallest since the 1960's; f) the percentage of minority 
students in Catholic schools continues to increase; and 5) Catholic 
schbol faculty increased in 1981-82, but the pupil-teacher ratio 
declined. (Author/MJL) 
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introduction 



Since the 1969-1970 academic year, the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association (NCEA) has published a statistical report on Catholic 
elenentary and secondary education in the United States on an annual 
basis. Extensive data on these schools and other nonpublic schools did 
not exist prior to that time and was badly n eeded to understand this 
very significant educational sector, to discuss potential forms of 
federal and state aid, and to encourage iirproved local management. 
.With the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New York' and the 
fonrer United States Office of Education, a brpad data base on 
Catholic schools was established and remains available in the NCSA's 
annual publications through 1974-1975. 

Beginning in 1975, the NCEA and the Curriculun Information Center, 
Inc., published jointly a report and directory of Catholic schools. 
Hiis publication is now produced with the cooperation of Fishes Pub- 
lishing Ccnpany of Englewood, Colorado, and Market Data Retrieval of 
Westport, Connecticut. 

With this 1981-1982 publication, a new step is taken. In the 
recent past, the usual biannual analysis of elementary and secondary 
school financial data were published in two distinct ddciments. They t 
often required ciirfoerscme cross-referencing and unnecessary repetition 
of data. Hiis year a ocnprehensive publication with school, enrollment, 
staffing, and financial data is being produced. As in the past, where 
similar information is available, comparisons are made with other 
nonpublic schools as well as the larger public sector. 

Information for this as well as the previous reports is gathered 
fron the 163 diocesan offices, often with the assistance of the local . 
state Catholic conference. To these administrators and their efficient 
staffs, all ewe a debt of thanks. 

Gratitude mupt also be expressed to the staff at Fisher Publishing 
Ccnpany and Market Data Retrieval for their editorial assistance. Leigh 
Ann Matthews and Ellen Goldstein of the NCEA staff also assisted in 
various parts of this project. 

Finally, a special thank you to Father Frank Bredeweg for his 
analysis of this year's data and for his comprehensive and painstaking 
reporting for the NCEA Data Bank. 

Interested pa aes who want to further analyze Catholic elementary 
and secondary school, enrollment, and staffing trends since 1969-1970, 
should write to the NCEA Data. Bank Director for information on the 
computer tape. 

) 

Bruno V. Manno, Ph.D. 

Director, Research, Data Bank, and 

In-Service Programs 
National Catholic Educational Association 



February, 1982 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



the total number of elementary and secondary school pupils, 
public and private, continues the decline which began in 
' 1970, ' 

current population statistics indicate thai? the number of 
births in the U.S. began to increase again«in 1976, end- 
ing a decline which began in the early 196^.s, 

private education represents a higher percentage of elemen- 
tary and secondary enrollment in the 1980's than it did 
in the 1970's, 

Catholic school enrollments' today constitute a far smaller 
sector of private education than they did at their high- 
point in the mid-1960's, 

in 1981-82, there are 7,996 Catholic elementary and 1,498 
secondary schools,* only 65 fewer than in 1980-81. This 
decline is the smallest since the 1960's, , 

in 1981-82, enrollment in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools declined about 12,000 pupils to 3,094,000. This 
decline (0.4#) is also the smallest since the 1960's, 

the percentage of minority students in Catholic schools 
continues to increase in 1981-82, approaching 19# of the 
total enrollment, 

the total 1981-82 full-time faculty in Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools increased 400 teachers to 146,200, 

the 1981-82 pupil/teacher ratio declined to 23.4/1 on the 
elementJ&ry level, and 16.8/1 on the secondary level, 

estimated total ppe'rating expenses in Catholic elementary = 
schools reached about $1.5 billion in 1980-81. A - 
national elementary school per pupil cost is estimated 
at $653, without Contributed Services, 

1980-81 elementary school revenue, oh a national basis, 

came from parish'subsidies (50#), tuition (40#), and all 
otfier (10jf). In 1981-82, about half of the elementary 
schools charge tuition of $400 or over; and half charge 
less, . 

according to 160 selected Catholic high schools, the total 
operating expenses of the 1,516 schools in 1980-81 is 
estimated at $r.1 billion. The national per pupil cost 
in Catholic high schools is estimated at $1,347, 
although revenues and expenses vary with the type of 
school (private, diocesan, or parish).' 




CHAPTER I 
SCHOOLS AND ENROLLMENT 



The search for answers to basic questions continues. Is competition 
1n education healthy and constructive? What are the appropriate relation- 
ships between public and private education? Do Catholic schools have a 
thorough understanding of their role as related to the total educational 
scene? Have private schools devised viable financial formulas for the 
future, or are they living on borrowed time? Does the private sector 
contain lessons for the public sector, and the converse? 

i 

One guiding principle 1s that neither public schools nor private 
schools constitute homogeneous groups. Schools and systems differ greatly 
within their own sector. Problems will resolve differently 1n v dne set of 
circumstances than 1n another, and developments 1n one community "wy not 
parallel developments 1n another. Another principle 1s that private 
schools are part of the American education tradition and are as strong as 
ever. More will be said 1n this regard. * 



Before discussing Catholic schools, 1t may be well to consider a few 
conditions which seem to be currently operative. For example, the age- 
trends of the country as a whole and the number of school -age children 
affect both public and private schools, now and 1n the future. Also, the 
proportion of private? to public school students can be a significant 
factor. Within the private sector, the relationships of Catholic, other 
church -related, and schools not church -related are Important to nonpublic 
education. 

4 • 



Accordingly, the next few pages hope to provide t <*n overview of 
these aspects as documented statistically 1n recent yt and as pro- 
jeeted j>y the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Then, 
Catholic schools and enrollments will be discussed and analyzed. 
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Table Mo. 1-1 w . 
U.S. Population and Births 
1950 to 1979 

v Average 

. . Size, of 

Population Births Birth Rate Family 

1950 151,326,000 4 3,632,000 24.1 3.54 

1955 165,100,000 4.097.000 25.0 3.59 

I960- 179,323,000 4,258,000- 23.7 3^67 

1965 194,300,000 3,760,000 19.4 3.70 

1970 203,235,000 3,731,000 18.4 3.58 

1975 ' ' 213,051,000 3,144,000 14.8 3.42 

1976 215,200,000 3,168,000° . 14.8 

1977 216;400,000 3,327,000 15.4 

1978 218,228,000 3,333,000 15.3 m 3.33 

1979 219,810,000 ' 3,473,000 15.8 \ 3.31 

Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1980, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau- of Census 

Current population statisti cs Indicate that the nuroer of births Jn tne 
U.S. began to Increase again 1n 1976, ending the declines which began 1n 
the early 1960's. 

Current population trends are of Importance to both public and pri- 
vate schools. According to the Bureau of the Census, the number of births 
1s again Increasing. Table 1-1 shows that the birth rate ,( births per one 
thousand persons) has also risen slightly, but remains Jar below the level 
of the 1950's. Since the population 1s greater, even the lower Mrth rate 
has probably resulted 1n a 19?0 level of total births by 1981. 

The same reality can be viewed by age-brackets of the population. 
The following figures compare ranges of ages between 1970 and 1979: 

1970 1979 

Ages v Persons ~T~ , , **™W, m " 

Sna!r5 ' 1 7 ,163,000 15.649.UUU - ~TJ 

5-13 .... 36,675,000 18.1 30,647,000 13.9 

14.17 " 15,851,000 7.8 16,275,000 7.4 

18-44 k... 71 738,000 35.3 88,967,000 40.4 

45-64 r..^.;.... 4i:837:000 20.5 «.903,000 20*0 

65 and over ' 19.97f.000 9.8 24.658.000 11.2 

It 1s noteworthy that 88.957.000 (40.4%) jO f the 1979 population were 
of normal child-bearing age (18-44)1, a significant Increase Jf tN W70 
flaures (71 738 000 or 35.3%). Elementary school-age children (5-13) 
decked iorfthan S million children from 1970 to 1979. In 1979 there 
wire Sore secondary school-age children (14-17) than there were In 1970 
(16..275.000 to 15,851,000), but the elementary trend has no doubt reduced 
this number today. 

9 



1970..." 

197k.. 

1972... 

1973* . . 

1974 • • 

1975... 

1976... 

1977... 

1978. . . 

1979... 

1980... 

1981'. . . 

19.82... 

rl983... 

1984... 
1985... 
1986... 
1987... 
1988... 



Elementary and 



K-12 

Index, 

"TOO 

99.8 j 

99.0' 

98.2 
-97.7 _ 

97.2 

96.4 

94.8 

92.9. 

90.8 

89.2 

87.5 . 

85.8 , 

85.3 

85.0 

85.3 

85.9 

86.7 

87.5 



Table. No. 1-2- 
Secondary Enrollment-Public and Private 
1970 Projected thru 1988 



Elementary 



Pupils 
36,6W,000 
36,088,000 
35,569,000 
34,99,9,000 
34,584,000 
34,174,000 
33,768,000 
32,951,000 
32,061,000 
31,376,000 
30,974,000 
30,614,000 
30,217,000 
30,273,000 
30,208,000 
30,257,000 
30,675,000 
31,369,000 
32,223,000 



(K-8) 
Index 
TOO 
98.4 
97.0 
95.4 
94.3 
93.2 
'> 92.1 
89.8 
87.4 
85.5 
84.4 
83.5 
82.4 
82.5 

. 82.3 
82.5 

v 83.6 
85.5 
87.8 



Secondary (9- 



TupTTs 
14,632,000 
15,116,000 
15,216,000 
15,380,000 
15,532,000 
I5T7CW,000 
"15,727,000 
15,720,000 
15,628,000 
15,245,000 
14,797,000 
14,298,000 
13,808,000 
13, 495, 00p 
13,422,000 
13,496,000 
13,402,000 
13,103,000 
12,667,000 



12) 

Index 

W 

103.3 

104.0 

105.1 

106.2 

107^4- 

107.5 

107.4 

106.8 

104.2 * 

101.1 

97.7 

94.4 

92.2 

91.7 

92.2 

91.6 

89.6 

86~.6 



Source: The Condition of Education, -1981 Edition, P. 16, MCES 

Projections of Education" Statistics to 1988-89, P. 17, NCES 

Note: Enrollments from 1970 through 1978 are reported. 

Enrollments from 1979 through 1988 are estimated. 



Total public and private elementary school enrollment has consistently 
declined since 1970. High school enrollments fell below the 1970 level 1n 

-\mr. ' ' ■ 



One of the factors affecting both public and private education. 1n 
this country has been the decline 1n the number of school -age children. 
The nation's elementary enrollment began to decline 1n 1977. The 1970 
year -1s used as a base year. Elementary enrollment 1n Fall 1980 was only 
84.4% of 1970. Total elementary x and secondary enrollment declined from 
51.3 million pupils 1n 1970 to an„est1mated 45.8 mil Hon 1n 1980, a , 
decrease of almost 11*. 

The nunfcer of elementary school-age children (5-13) 1s projected to # 
Increase 1n 1985, because more adults Will be of chUd-bearlna age. The 
deldne 1n the nuntoer of secondary school-age children (14-17) will not 
end until the 1990*s, when elementary trends affect 1t. Whether American 
elementary and secondary enrol lments'wl 11 return to the 1970 level cannot 
be determined at this time. Total enrollments have been declining about 
2% per year since 1§76. 



Table No. 1-3 
Public and PH v»te*5chool Enrollments 
« • 1955 tHru 1985 v 



■J fotal ' Pupil « Private 

Enrollment Pupils _T" Pupi ls HT 

1955/.... 35,280,000 30,680,000 W7S 4,600,000 TTU" 

I960..,.. - 42,181,000 36,281,000 86.0 5,900,000 " 14.0 

1965 48,473,000 42,173,000 87.0 6;300,000 13.0 

1970 51,309,000 45,909,000 89.5 5,400,000 10.5 

1975 49,991,000 44,791,000 _89.6 5 1 £00,0JB J0v4^ 

1980 46*,^947O0O — 41,094,000- 89.1 5,000,000' 10.9/ 

1985...... 44*794,1)00 39^,794^000 88.8 5,000,000 11.2 



Sources. Projections of Edu*t1onal Statistics to 1986-8/, NCES, p. 16 



Private schools today, retain- a significant percentage of elementary and 
secondary education, and represent a higher percentage of total enrollment 
1n the 1980*s than they did 1n the4970 r s.. 



The role of private schools as the minority partner 1n American 
elementary and second education cannot be defined 1n the years ahead, but 
current statistics say that 1t will be an Important one. Since the U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions of 1971 and 1973, wh1ch t denied many states the 
right to>legisfl>te limited financial- support for private elementary and 
secondary education, nonpublic schools have continued to perform, but with 
relatively little national attention. In 1980, however, private schools 
served a larger share of elementary -and secondary pupils (10.9X) than they 
did 1n 1970 (10.5%). .Furthermore, this percentage 1s expected to Increase 
by 1985 (11. 2X). f ' 

•'j ■ ' 
The National Center for Education Statistics defines nonpublic 
schools as schools which are privately controlled by a nonpublic entity 
and are financed from sources other than public taxation or public grants. 
Private education operates Independently of public school districts and 
state departments of education, although established private schools 
generally observe most state requirements for purposes of accreditation 
and reputation. , 

k 

PubJIc and private education are made up of schools arid systems which 
differ greatly within their own sector. Both public- and private schools 
are affected by the location of the school, the economic level of the 
community, and by ethnic and cultural factors. Public schools differ' 
according to the structure of the school district, I.e., elementary, 
middle, junior and senior high. Prtvate schools differ according to the 
sponsorship, I.e., church-related or not. Particular areas may differ 
with national trends, e.g., some areas are growing 1n population and need 
new schools. In general, 1t 1s necessary to Identify national trends and, 
then apply them to local circumstances. ^ 



Table No. 1-4 

* • Private Educat1on-by Religious Aff1lat1on 

1965-66 and 1976-79 . 

- , 19&-66 1978-79 

J - < v* schools Pupils schools Pupils 

Roman Catholic TI^BT 5.481.300 ~9^r 3,2b9,BJJU 

" LutNeran 1,457 188,500 . 1,485 217,400 

7th Day A'dventlst 1.149 62,600 1,106 148,200. 

•Baptist 145 25,200 858 204,100 

Jaitsh 272 52,600 ' . 406 101, 80Q . 

Episcopal ~ * 320 48,600 314 76,500 

Methodist 46 5,600 60 11,200 

Presbyterian 36 4,800 60 12-.800. 

Friends 56 10,600 50 14,600 

0ther*Church-Related " 612 . 83,700 1-.S31 281,200 

Total Church-Related 17^77 5,963;500 4,337,bUO 

Mot Church-Related 2,369 341,300 3,947 746,700 

Total Private 197947 5,304,800 W&E 5,084,300 

Source: Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools* 
1965-66, National Center for Education Statistics, p. 7 

The Condition of Education, 1981 Edition, NCE&, p. 66,. 



Catholic school enrollments today constitute a far smaller sector of 
private elementary and secondary education than they did at their high- 
point 1n the mid-1960' s. 



In 1965-66, Catholic school enrollments constituted about 87* of the 
private school sector. By 1978-79^ this figure had fallen to 64%. While 
Caiholfc schools were undergoing re-evaluat1on and decline, .otber private 
schools were gradually Increasing their enrollments. Catholic schools 
lost over two million students 1n that decade, but other church-related 
schools, aS well as those not churcM-related, serve larger enrollments 
today than they did 1n the m1d-1960\s. Since Catholic schools are no 
longer Vlecl1n1ng as they were, the nonpublic sector should be more statis- 
tically s*gn1f leant 1n the future. 

2 

A comment 1s 1n order regarding the "other church-related" schools, 
and those which are "not church-related." Since these are schools which 
sometimes cdo not report to state agencies nor belong to national associa- 
tions, 1t 1s Impossible to know exactly how many exist. Great effort has 
been made to Identify and Include these schools statistically, but the. 
figures given/ here should be viewed as the best estimate available. 
Federal efforts^) collect data on non-public schools have been sporadic r 
but the National Center for Education Statistics recently gathered three 
consecutive years of private school data (1976-77 through 1978-79). 
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Number of Schools 



c 

^gfc In 1981-82, there Mere 47 fewer elementary and 18 fewer secondary 
Catholic schools than there were 1n the previous year. The declines In 
the number of schools since 1970-71 have been as follows: 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 






JvMUU 1 9 


% 

m 


School s 


| 


School s 


* 


' 1971-72 


388 


TT 


121 








1972-73 


216 


2.4 


69 


3.7 


285 


2.6 


1973-74 


197 


2.2 


62 


3.5 


259 


2.5 


1974-75 


132 


1.5 


38 


2.2 


170 


1.7 


•1975-76 


108 


1.3 


43 


2.2 


151 


1.5 


1976-77 


59 


0.7 


30 


1.8 


89 


1.1 


1977-78 


77 


0.9 


30 


1.8 


107 


0.9 


1978-79 


. 45 


0.6 


29 


1.8 


74 


0.8 


1979-80 


59 


0.7 


24 


1.5 


83 


0.9 


1980-81 


57 


0.7 


24 


1.5 


81 


0.8 


K81-82 


47 


0.6 


18 


1.2 


65 


0.7 



A six year period of dramatic closings and consolidations began 1n 1965-66 
and reached Its hlghp^nt 1n 1971-72, when 509 schools closed. In the 
past six years, only 499 schools have closed, an average of 83 per year 
(26 fewer secondary schools and 57 fewer elementary schools annually). 
The total number of schools closed 1n the past year (65) 1s the smallest 
since the 1960's. f 

Most large scale reviews of diocesan school systems have been com- 
pleted, and obvious closings or consolidations have been effected. Admin- 
istrative and budget procedures have become more* sophisticated. The 
drastic movement of people from city to suburbs has slowed, a significant 
factor since most Catholic schools were built 1n the cities; Finally, and 
most Important' of all, Catholic parents and students continue to enthusi- 
astically support Catholic schools. Proponents of Catholic education have 
borne higher tuitions and more Intensive fundralslng efforts 1n order to 
retain schools. 

r 

Regional Trends 

NCEA statistically divides the nation Into six geographical regions. 
States comprising each region are listed on Page 11. It may be helpful to 
view what has happened to the percentage of schools 1n each region over 
the five-year period since 1976-77. As Table 1-6 shows, four regions 
(Great Lakes, Plains, Southeast, West) show a slightly higher percentage 
of schools over that period. New England and the Mideast Region have a 
smaller percentage of the nation's Catholic schools. 

In general, the regional variations are not significant. Each region 
seems to face similar problems and attitudes, probably applying similar 
options and solutions. It 1s noteworthy that about 55* of all Catholic 
schools are ^n the Mideast and Great Lakes regions. 



TabVi No. 1-5 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 
1977-78 tr.ru 1981-82 



by Region 



Elenentary 


1977-0 


1 978- a ^ 


1 Q7Q Z)A 

19/9-00 


1 00. A 01 
1900~01 


lyoi-oc 


New England 


563 




551 


CAB 

Wo 


5<H 


Mideast 


2,441 


2,421 


0 onj 

Z, 394 


o in 
2,361 


2,316 


Great Lakes 


A « A«* 

2,187 


2,175 


2,160 


2,147 


2,135 


Plains 


913 


910 


904 


OA 1 

901 


893 


Southeast 


858 


855 


853 


QA Q 

o4o 


QC1 
001 


West/Far West 


4 AAA 

1,242 


4 A M 1 

1,241 


« AAA 

1,238 


1,238 


1,245 


United States 


b;204 


8,159 


8,100 


8,043 




Secondary 










• 


New England 


139 


135 


133 


129 


125 


Mideast 


468 


455 


A A 7 

447 


aoo 
438 


A OA 

430 


Great Lakes 


347 


0O£ 

336 


331 


327 


000 
322 


Plains 


x76 


176 


1 7 O 

172 


169 


ICQ 

169 


Southeast 


198 


198 


1 no 

198 


1 n"I 

197 


1 fiA 

194 


West/Far West 


265 


263 


259 


256 


257 


Un 1 ICQ ovale) 




1 564 


1 540 


1 516 


1 498 


All Schools 












New England 


702 


692 


684 


677 


667 


, Mideast 


2,909 


2,877 


2,841 


2,799 


2,746 


' Great Lakes 


2,534 


2,511 


2,491 


2,474 


2,457 


Plains 


1,089 


1,086 


1,076 


1,070 


1,067 


Southeast 


1,056 


1,053 


1,051 


1,045 


1,055 


West /Far West 


1,507 


1,504 


1,497 


1,494 


1,502 


United States 


97797 




9,640 


9 559 


9,494 



Table No. 1-6 
Percentage of Schools-by Region 
1976-77 and 1981-82 



nm 77 



Elementary 
I95T 



7VO 
OC 



Secondary 
1576-77 1581-82 



All Schools 
1976-77 '1981-82 



New England 


7.01 


0.0* 


8.71 


8.4% 


7.31 


7.U* 


Mideast 


29.8 


29.0 


29.4 


28.7 


29.7 


28.9 


Great Lakes 


26.5 


26.7 


21.9 


21.5 


25.8 


25.9 


Plains 


11.1 


- 11.2 


10.8 


11.3 


11.1 


11.3 


Southeast 


10.5 


10.8 


12.5 


12.9 


10.8 


11.1 


West/Far West 


15.1 


15.5 


16.7 


17.2 


15.3 


15.8 


United States 


100. U 


TOO 


IUoTO" 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Typ6s of Schools 
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Catholic schools can be classified according to ownership and admin- 
istration. As Table 1-7 shows, most elementary schools are s1ngle-par1$h 
schools. Secondary schools are administered and financed 1n several ways: 
by a single parish, by several parishes, by the diocese, by a particular 
religious community. The following summary of changes since the first 
year of such data (1968-1969) Illustrated what has happened to the various 
school types: 



Single-Parish 
Inter-Par1 sh 
Diocesan 
Private 



68-69 


81-82 


68-69 


81 -8Z 


94.2% 


89.1* 


26.3% 


C.X ,6% 


2.0 


5.7 


10.9 


10.4 


.4 


1.8 


24.4 


32.0 


3.4 


3.4 


38.4 


36.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



The percentage of single-parish elementary schools has declined, but was 
still 89% of the total 1n 1981-82. When elementary schools could not 
continue alone, they either closed, consolidated with a nearby parish, or 
were operated by the diocese. As for secondary schools, single-parish 
schools are a much smaller percentage today, but diocesan high schools now 
comprise 32% of the total. 

Location of Schoo ls 

Elementary Secondary 
68-53 81-82 r=_rH " 



Urban 44.9% 45.0% 

Suburban 25.6 28.0 

Rural 29.5 27.0 

TOO" TWTO" 





81-82 


51.7% 


51.0% 


26.8 


29.6 


21.5 


19.4 


100.0 


100.0 



On both the elementary and secondary school level, the percentage of rural 
schools has decreased since 1968-69. Suburban percentages have Increased. 
The percentage of urban schools has remained constant. Rural schools 
often face enrollment and parish financial problems which do not lend 
themselves to solutions available to more populated areas, e.g., 
consolidating. 

Enrollment Sizes 

As Table 1-9 Indicates, about 89% of all Catholic elementary schools 

have Jess than 500 pupils. Secondary schools are distributed more evenly 
ovr various enrollment ranges. The following summarizes the changes from 
1975-76 to 1980-81: 

Elementary Secondary 
75-76 66-61 75-76 80-6T 

Less than 500 "8773% B879T "5770% 573% 

Over 500 15.7 11.1 43.0 47.1 > 

TOO" 1UO TCO TUP 



More elementary schools have less than 500 pupils, and more secondary 
schools exceed 500 pupils. 
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Table No. 1-7 
Types of Schools 
1968-69 thru 1981-82 



1968-691 1973-74 1981-82 



Elementary 


No. 


I 


NO. 


% 


NO. 


% 


Perish 


9,524 




7,715 


90.1 


7,124 


89. i 


Inter-Perish 


203 


2.0 


420 


4.9 


453 


5.7 


Dlocesen 


39 


0.4 


114 


1.3 


147 


1.8 


Prlvete 


347 


3.4 


320 


3.7 


272 


3.4 


Total 


10,113 


100.0 


8,569 , 


100.0 


7,996 


100.0 


Secondary 










324 


21.6 


Perish 


577 


26.3 


326 


18.9 


Inter-Perish 


238 


10.9 


196 


11.3 


155 


10.4 


Dlocesen 


536 


24.4 


518 


30.0 


480 


32.0 


Prlvete 
Totel 


841 
2.192 


36.4 

iornr 


688 
1,728 


39.8 
100.0 


539 
1,498 


36.0 
100.0 



Table No 1-8 
Location of Schools 
1968-69 thru 1981-82 



1968-69 



1973-74 



1981-82 



Elementary 


No. 


S 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 
Total 


4,541 
2,589 
2,983 
10^113 


44.9 
25.6 
29.5 
100.0 


3,997 
2,190 
2,382 
8,569 


46.6 
25.6 
27.8 
100.0 


3,596 
2,239 
2,159 
7,996 


45.0 
28.0 
27.0 
100.0 


Secondary 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rurel 
Totel 


1,134 
587 
471 

2,192 


51.7 
26.8 
21.5 
HJO.O 


921 
473 
334 
T77Z8 


53.3 
27.4 
19.3 
100.0 


764 
444 
290 
1,498 


51.0 
29.6 
; 19.4 
100.0 



Under 300 
301-500 
501-750 
751-1,000 
Over 1,000 
All Schools 



Teble No. 1-9 
Catholic Schools by Enrollment Size 
1975-76 and 1980-81/ 



1975-76 



Elementary 



NO. 

T94T 
2,074 
958 
258 

92 

8732? 



"59T4" 
24.9 
11.5 
3.1 
1.1 
100.0 



1980-81 

NOT 

57*97 



"1975^ 



Secon dary 
76 



% 

353 



1980-81 
NoT 



1,858 
738 
121 

24 

8TTJ4T 



2S.1 
9.3 
1.5 

.3 

1U070~ 




Source: School Merketlng Services, 1975-76, Curriculum Information 
' Center * 
Research Department, 1980-81, Market Date Retrieve! 
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Number of Students 



In 1981-82, Catholic school enrollment declined from 3,106,000 td n 
3,094,000, a decrease of 12,000 pupils or 0.4%. The following figures 
show the declines for each year since 1970-71: 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 




n„. 4 1-. 

Pupils 


* 


PUD1 1 s 


* 


rUpi 1 S 




1Q71 79 


AAA AAA 

280,000 


8.3 J 


48,000 


XT 


Tili AAA 


/ • j 


1 079-7^ 


ono a An 


J5.6 


90 AAA 


3.4 


nnn 


* ft 


1Q7^ 7 A 


iun nnn 


o»o 




9 1 


180 000 


4 7 


1974-75 


112,000 


4.1 


5,000 


0.6 


117,000 


3.2 


1975-76 


77,000 


3.0 


12,000 


1.4 


89,000 


2.6 


1976-77 


42,000 


1.7. 


8,000 


0.9 


50,000 


1.5 


1977-78' 


62,000 


2.5 


14,000 


1.6 


76,000 


2.3 


1978-79 


56,000 


2.2 


15,000 


1.7 


71,000 


2.2 


1979-80 


72,000 


3.0 


7,000 


0.8 


79,000 


2.4 


1980-81 


24,000 


.1.1 


9,000 


1.1 


33,000 


1.1 


1981-82 


3,000 


0.1 


9,000 


1.1 


12,000 


0.4 



The 3,000 elementary pupil decline 1s the smallest since the 1960's and 1; 
especially remarkable at a time when the number of school-age children 1s 
declining. Secondary schools generally have more serious financial 
problems and must charge higher tuitions, so 1t 1s not unusual that the 
student loss 1s consistent with recent years. The total enrollment 
decline (12,000) 1s also the smallest since the 1960's. 

Reglona'. Changes 

NCEA statistically divides the nation Into the following six 
geographical regions: 

New England - Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Mideast - Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 

iersey, New York, Pennsylvania,. 
Great Lakes - Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Plains - Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 

Dakota, South Dakota, 
Southe ast - Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 

Louisiana, Mississippi, North, Carolina, South 

Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
West/Far West - Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
~ Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 

Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

The following Illustrates some Interesting geographical variations: 

Student (Increase) Decrease 

Elementary Secon dary Total 

New England ( 4,000) { l.OWfi ( 5,000) 

Mideast 3,000 4,000 7,000 

Great Lakes 9,000 7,000 16,000 

Plains - 1,000 1,000 

Southeast ( 2,000) - ( 2,000) 

West/Far West ( 3,000) ( 2,000) ( 5,000) 

United States 3,000 9.000 lZ.QQQ 

The Great Lakes and Mideast regions declined, and the Plains remained at 
the same enrollment level. New England, the West, and the Southeast 
Increased their enrollment. 
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Table No. 1-10 
Enrollment by Region-Thousand of Pupils 
1977-78 thru 1981-82 



Elementary 

New England 

Mideast 

Great Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

West/Far West 
United States 
Secondary 

New England 

Mideast 

Great Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

West/Far West 
United States 
AIT Schools 

New England 

Mideast 

Great Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

West/Far West 
United States 



Elementary 
New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains, * ' 
Southeast 
West/Far West 
United States 

Secondary 
New England 

Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
v West/Far West 

United States 
All Schools 
New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 

Southeast j 
West/Far West 
United States 



Table No. 1-11 
Percentage of Enrollment by Region 
1977-78 thru 1981-82 



1 077 70 


1 Q7A_"jQ 




1980-81 


1981-82 


- 155 


145 


' — 1*6 


144 


148 


809 


784 


755 


739 


736 


oho 




604 


,599 


590 


91 A 




201 


199 


199 


O CO 
L DO 


oca 

COT 


9 50 


250 


252 


0«»£ 




337 * 


338 


341 


t,iti 


a. y JUJ 


"T29"3 


2,269 


2,266 


68 


68 


68 


68 


69 


290 


283 


279 


276 


272 


917 
elf 


907 


208 


205 


198 


77 




73 


71 


70 


09 


jO 


93 


92 


92 


1 9 A 


i9i; 


195 


125 


127 


— BKB 

OOO 


OKI 


846 


^^^oo7 


828* 


223 


217 


214 


212 


217* 


1,099 


1,067 


1,034 


1,015 


1,008 


860 


837 


812 


804 


788 


291 


285 


274 


270 


269 


350 


347 


343 


342 


344 


466 


465 


462 


463 


468 


7775? 




3,139 


3,106 


3,094 



1977-78 - 


1978-79 


1 979^80 


1980-81 


v 1981-82 


6.4% 


6.3% 


6.4% 


6.3% 


6.5% 


33.4 


33.2 


32.9 


32.6 


32.5 


26.6 


26.7 


26.3 


26.4 


26.0 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


10.7 


10.7 


10.9 


11.0 


11.1 


14.1 


14.3 


14.7 


14.9 


15.1 


100.0 


TOO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


7.8* 


8.01 


8.0% 


8.1% 


8.4% 


33.4 


33.2 


33.0 


32.9 


32.9 


25.0 


24.3 


24.6 


24.6 


23.9 


8.9 


8.9 


8.6 


8.5 


8.4 


10.6 


10.9 


11.0 


11.0 


11.1 


14.3 


14.7 


14.8 


14.9 


15.3 


TOO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



6.8% 


6.8% 


6.8% 


6.8% 


7.0% 


33.4 


33.2 


33.0 


32.7 


32.6 


26.2 


26.0 


25.9 


25.9 


25.5 


8.8 


8.8 


8.7 


8.7 


8.7 


10.6 


10.8 


10.9 


11.0 


11.1 


14.2 


14.4 


14.7 


14.9 


15.1 


TOO 


1UU.U 


100.0 


100. U 


100.0' 
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Enrollment 1n Key States 



As Table 1-12 shows, ten states account for almost 70% of the 
Catholic school enrollment, and these states generally dictate the 
national trends. The (14,900) decline In these ten states In 1981-82 was 
more than the national (12,000) decline. 

Massachusetts, Illinois* California, Louisiana and Michigan Increased 
1n enrollment. Ohio lost the most pupils. It 1s noteworthy that the 
f1rst«f1ve states, I.e., New Yorlc, Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, and 
Ohio, comprise almost half (48%) of the national enrollment. Aside from 
the large (15,300) loss 1n Ohio, enrollment 1n these key states was about 
the same as 1980-81. 

Enrollment 1n Key Dioceses 

Catholic school enrollment 1s also concentrated 1n certain dioceses. 
The largest twenty (20) dioceses serve; more than half of all the pupils. 
It should be remembered 1n viewing these figures that dioceses are 
generally larger than a metropolitan area, therefore larger than the major 
city limits. In 1981-82, the (10,100) decline 1n these twenty dioceses 
about equaled the national decline. Urban areas and Catholic schools 
continue to face many common problems. 

As for particular dioceses, Boston, Chicago, Rockvllle Centre, 
Miami, Los Angeles and New Orleans Increased 1n enrollment. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New York, and Brooklyn suffered significant 
enrollment, declines. The largest five dioceses, I.e., Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York* Brooklyn, and Los Angeles, comprise about 
one-quarter of the national enrollment. 

Enrollment Characteristics 

In the early years of the NCEA Data Bank, Information was gathered on 
certain enrollment characteristics which were until then unknown nation- 
ally, e.g., grade by grade enrollments, the percentage of Catholics, the 
choices of graduates, and the ethnicity of the students. He refer you to 
those publications for complete data, but a few highlights can be cited. 

Elementary enrollment tojiay 1s proportionately distributed over 
grades 1-8. The alternative of eliminating some lower grades when 
operation; had^to be curtailed 1s no longer common. In 1979-80 and 
1980-81, about one-half of the elementary enrollment was 1n Grades 1-4. 
Such even distribution tends toward stable enrollments 1n the future. 

In regard to other characteristics, 1n 1980-81 about 91* of the 
students were Catholic, compared to 95% 1n 1970-71. About 58% of the 
•Grade.8 graduates entered Catholic high schools 1n 1972-73, and about 15% 
of the high school grads entered Catholic colleges. Data on enrollment 
characteristics such as these has not been collected regularly since 
1972-73. 
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Table No. 1-12 
Student Enrollment-Ten Largest States 
1980-81 and 1981-82 



1. New York 

2. Pennsyl vanla 

3. Illinois 

4. California 

5. Ohio 

6. New Jersey 

7. Michigan 

8. Louisiana 

9. Massachusetts 
10. Wisconsin 

Largest States 
United States 
Percent. . . . 



1980 -81 
418,500 
. 312,300 
275,600 
261 ,200 
226,600 
188,900 
130,300 
109,600 
103,500 
108,500 
2,135,000 
3,106,000 
68.71 



1981-82 
415,400 
310,500 
278,100 
262,600 
211,300 
187,600 
130,600 
111,100 
108,000 
104,900 
2,120,100 
3,094,000 
68.5% 



Uncrease) Decrease 
Pupils 



TOT" 
1,800 



% 
"077" 



0.6 

( 2,500) (0.9) 

( 1,400) (0.5) 

15,300 6.8 

1,300 0.7 

( 300) (0.2) 

( 1,500) (1.4) 

( 4,500) (4.4) 

3,600 3.3 

14,900 0.7 



Table No. 1-13 
Student Enrollment-Twenty Largest Dioceses 
1980-81 and 1981-82 



(Increase)Decrease 







1980-81 


1981-82 


Pupils 


% 


1. 


Chicago 


~187~ 9 8 00 


189,800 


( 2,000) 


UA) 


2. 


Philadelphia 


167,800 


167,600 


200 


0.1 


3. 


New York 


135,800 


133,800 


2,000 


1.5 


4. 


Brooklyn 


116,100 


114,600 


1,500 


1.3 


5. 


Los Angeles 


110,900 


111,700 


( 800) 


(0.7) 


6. 


Detrol t 


82,700 


81,900 


800 


uo 


7. 


Newark 


81,300 


80,600 


700 


0.9 


8. 


Cleveland 


83,700 


79,500 


4,200 


5.0 


9. 


Boston 


69,900 


72,200 


( 2,300) 


(3.3) 


10. 


St. Louis 


67,900 


67,200 


700 


1.0 


11. 


New Orleans 


61,400 


61,700 


( 300) 


(0.5) 


12. 


Cincinnati 


59,500 


56,300 


3,200 


5.4 


13. 


Trenton 


56,100 


55,500 


600 


1.1 


14. 


Milwaukee 


55,200 


52,800 


2,400 


4.4 


15. 


Rockvllle Centre 


50,500 


51,800 


( 1,300) 


(2.6) 


16. 


Pittsburgh 


48,400 


47,900 


500 


1.0 


17. 


Buffalo 


42,400 


42,100 


300 


0.7 


18. 


Baltimore 


42,100 


41,700 


400 


1.0 


19. 


St. Paul-Mpls 


40,400 


40,200 


200 


' 0.5 


20. 


Miami 


36,900 


37,800 


( 900) 


(2.4) 




Largest Dioceses 


1,596,800 


1,586,700 


10,100 


0.6 




All Dioceses 


3,106,000 


3,094,000 






Percent.... 


51.4% 


51.3% 
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Enrollment of Ethnic Minorities 



It should be remembered that Catholic schools naturally tend to 
service those who support the schools, and that the embracing of Christian 
doctrine would attract one ethnic group more than another.. For example, 
the Black, Indian, and Oriental races have not historically embraced the 
Catholic religion, while the Spanish culture has a tradition of many 
centuries. It 1s also Important to keep 1n mind the location of Catholic 
schools. Host Catholic schools were -built 1n the major cities, and the 
large dioceses have made an outstanding effort to keep them open. The 
rural schools, not the urban, have closed at the faster rate. 

The role and contribution of Catholic schools 1n ethnic minority 
Issues has been and still 1s extremely Important. However, the ability of 
these schools to help has been complicated by the explosion of many 
factors, e.g., the startling declines 1n the number of religious community 
members, Inflation, the Increase 1n lay teacher salaries, and the movement 
of so many people to the suburbs 1n the 1960s. Through 1t all, Catholic 
schools remain Integrally Involved with m1nor1ty.jeducat1on and urban 
problems 1n the United States. 

As Table 1-15 shows, the percentage of minority students 1n elemen- 
tary and secondary schools combined has Increased from 18.4% 1n 1980-81 to 
18.6% 1n 1981-82, primarily because of Increased Hispanic students 1n the 
elementary schools. Both Black students (249,300) and Hispanic students 
(261,200) remained at a percentage over 8%. In general, the numbers and 
percentages of minority students 1n Catholic schools Increased on the 
elementary level and decreased on the secondary level. The 1970-71 
figures are shown here to Illustrate the striking Increase 1n attendance 
at Catholic schools by ethnic minority students* over the past decade, when 
the percentage went from 10.8% 1n 1970-71 to 18.6% 1n 1981-82. 

Characteristics and Comparisons 

Although minority enrollment by school location (urban, suburban, 
rural) 1s known only from 1970-71, this data and undocumented knowledge 
from the field attest that most Black students are 1n the urban schools, 
and often are not Catholic. The decline 1n the percentage of Catholics 
(from 95% 1n 1970 to about 91% 1n 1980) 1s 1n great part due to the 
Increased percentage of Black students 1n Catholic urban schools. The 
educational, social and economic Importance of the local Catholic school 
1s appreciated by any major city. 

It 1s difficult to achieve a total and accurate statistical context 
regard1ng<m1nor1ty enrollments. Such statistics are not usually gathered 
for public schools nationally by either the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) or the National Education Association (NEA), although 
NCES did collect data in 1978-79. The private sector, except for Catholic 
schools, does not generally analyze .enrollment by ethnic background. On 
the basis of 1978-79 data, It appears that the percentage of Black 
students In public schools 1s about double the percentage 1n Catholic 
schools. The percentage of other minorities is slightly higher 1n 
Catholic Schools. 
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Table No. 1-14 
Catholic School Enrollment-by Ethnic Background 
1970-71, 1980-81, 1981-82 

Elementary 1970-71 1980-81 1981-82 

black Americans 172,600 200,300 199,900 

Htspanlc Americans 177,900 199,300 209,800 

Asian Americans ' 18,300 42,000 45,600 

American Indians 18,000 • 7,300 7,700 

All Others 2,969,300 1,820,400 1,803,000 

Total 3,355,500 2,269,300 2,266,000 

Secondary 

Black Americans 37,500 52,600 49,400 

Hispanic Americans 38,600 56,700 - : 51,400 

Asian Americans '5,200 10,100 10,200 

American Indians 2,40 0 ' 2,400 2,600 

All Others 924,400 715,200 714,200 

Total 1,008,100 837,000 8Z/.8UU 

All Schools 

Black Americans . 209,500 252,900 249,300 

Hispanic Americans 216,500 256,000 261,200 

Asian Americans .23,500 52,100 55,800 

American Indians 20,400 9,700 10,300 

All Others 3,893,700 2,535,600 2,517,200 

Total 4,363,600 3,106,300 3,093,800 

Table No. 1-15 
Catholic School Ethnic Enrol lment-by Percentages 
1970-71, 1980-81, 1981-82 

Elementary 1970-71 1980-81 1981-82 

Black Americans 5TTT 8781 8TBT 

Hispanic Americans 5.3 8.8 9.3 

Asian Americans 0.5 1.9 2.0 

American Indians 0.5 0.3 0.3 

All Others 88.6 80.2 79.6 

Total 100.0% loo. o% IQQ.0% 

Secondary 

Black Americans 3.7% 6.3% 6.01 

Hispanic Americans 3.8 6.8 6.2 

Asian Americans 0.5 1.2 1.2 

American Indians 0.2 0.3 0.3 

All Others 91.8 85.4 86.3 

Total TPQE IPOE TPQ%~ 

All Schools 

Black. Amen cans 4.8% 8.1% 8.1% 

Hispanic Americans - 5.0 8.3 8.4 

Asian Americans 0.5 1.7 1.8 

American Indians 0.5 0.3 0.3 

All Others 89.2 81.6 81.4 

Total TPOT IPOT TOOK 
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CHAPTER II 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF 



Catholic schools have been the object of Intensive review and 
re-eva1uat1on. If they .have bee one accustomed to anything, 1t 1s change. 
In addition to school and enrollment changes, Catholic education has seen 
1t faculties undergo, even more radical adjustments. The shift from 
religious to lay staff has been the most dramatic change, but parents and 
students have become accustomed to today's professional staff and cur- 
rently this does not seem to present academic or administrative problems. 

■otal Staff and Pupil /Teacher Ratios 

In 1981-82, the total full-time Ca^rilc school teaching staff was 
146,172 (Table II-l), about 96,800 elementary and 49,300 secondary teach- 
ers, i Nationally, this 1981-82 staff Increased by about 400 full time 
teachers over last year, the first such Increase since the 1960*s. This 
Increase presumably reflects a steady enrollment and the continuing 
efforts to Improve itaff and class sizes. The following 1s a comparison 
of. past pupil/teacher ratios: 

Pupil s/Teacher 
Elementary Secondary 
1968-69 .... 31.3 19.2 

1973-74 .... 26.4 17.7 

1978- 79 ...^ 24.0 17.2 

1979- 80 .... 23.5 17.1 

1980- 81 .... . 23.5 17.1 

1981- 82 .... 23.4 16.8 



The elementary ratio has gone from 31 students per full-time teacher to 
less than 24. The secondary ratio was a respectable 19:1 1n 1968-69, and 
has lowered to 17:1. 

Combining elementary and secondary levfrls, the following comparison 
with private and public education can be made regarding pupil /teacher 
ratios: 

1976- 77 .... 

1977- 78 .... 

1978- 79 .... 

This National Center for Education Statistics data Indicates that public 
school ratios have been declining, and that private schools have a lower 
ratio which 1s stabilizing, perhaps for reasons related to enrollment 
trends and finances. When elementary and secondary schools were combined, 
Catholic schools 1n 1978-79 had a higher pupil /teacher ratio than public 
schools or the private sector as a whole. 



Public 

19.9 
19.4 



Private 
19.2 
18.5 
18.6 



Catholic 
: 22.3 
21.8 
21.8 



Table No. II-l 
Fu11-T1me Teaching Staff 
1977-78 thru 1981-82 

Elementary 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 

Sisters 30,888 28,453 26,868 24,454 23,289 

Male Religious 620 502 - 500 444 577 

Lay Teachers 68,231 69,584 70,356 71,841 72,981 

Total " 99,739 987539" 97772T 957739 



Secondary 



\ 



Sisters • 11,308 10,616 9,814 9,170 8,738 

Male Religious 6,331 5,880 5,550 5,306 5,139 

Lay Teachers 33,070 32,913 34,206 34,562 35,448 

Total 5079U9 3974U9 ^97570" WJHE 79T32T 

All Schools • * . 

Sisters „ 42,396 39,069 36,682 33,624 32,027 

Male Religious 6,951 6,382 \ ' 6,050 5,750 5,716 

Lay Teachers 101,301 102,49 7 \ J04.S62 106,403 108,429 

Total 150,648 147,948 147 294 145,777 146,172 



Table No. 1 1-2 
Full -Time Teaching Staff - by Percentage 
1977-78 thru 1981-82 



Elementary 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 

Sisters * * 31.01 28.91 27.51 25.31 24.01 

Male Religious .6 .5 .5 .5 .6 

Lay Teachers 68.4 70.6 72.0 74.2 75.4 

Total TOO TOO TOO IPO IPO" 

- S econdary 

Sisters 22.6* 21.5% 19.8% 18.7% 17.7% 

Male Religious 12.5 11.9 11.2 10.8 10.4 

Lay Teachers 64.9 • 66.6 69.0 70.5 71.9 

Total ' TOO TOO TOO" TOO TOO 

All Schools 

Sisters ' 28.1% 26.4% 24.9% 23.1% c 21.9% 

Male Religious 4.6 4.3 4.1 3.9 . 3.9 

Lay Teachers 67.3 69.3 71.0 73.0 74.2 

Total TOO TOO TOO TOO TOO 
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Evaluation of Staff 



Comparatively little national Information 1$ available about Catholic 
school faculties and the popularly accepted measures applied to gauge the 
quality of a professional staff, i.e., the degrees earned, the state's 
certification of the qualifications, and the years of teaching experience. 
From 1969-70 to 1972-73, NCEA gathered sufficient data to describe this 
faculty and Its trends at that time. On the basis of that data and 
current general Information, the following comments may provide some* 
understanding of today's staff. 

Earned Degrees - On the elementary level, about 77% of the lay 
teachers and 89% of the sisters held at least a B. A. degree 1n 
1972-73. The percent of teachers with "less than a B.A. M degree 
went from 40% 1n 1969-70 to 22% 1n 1972-73 for laiy teachers, and 
from 20% tib 10% for religious. Today, 1t 1s most unusual to hire 
a professional staff member without at least a B.A. degree. By 
1972-73, 26% of the sisters teaching 1n elementary schools had a 
Master's degree. 

♦On the secondary level, about 96% of the lay teachers and 98% 
of the religious staff held at least a B.A. degree 1n 1972-73, and 
about 45% of the total staff held Master's degrees. 

State Certification - States cannot normally demand certification of 
private school teachers, some states not even having the mechanism 
to certify them. Consequently, many Pflvate school teachers have 
not pursued certification and the category of "certifiable" (as 
distinguished from "certified") sheuld be part of any discussion. 

On the elementary level, about 88% of the Catholic school 
teachers were either certified or certifiable 1n 1972-73. On the 
secondary level, about 97% of the faculty were either certified or 
certifiable In 1972-73. Today, both elementary and secondary 
school teachers normally acquire state certification where they 



Teaching Experience ,- When the sisters were the elementary school 
professional staff, about 84% had been teaching more than five 
years by 1972-73. Oh the secondary level, the same (84%) 
percentage of sisters and male religious had been teaching over 
five years. Considering the changes from religious to lay 
professional staff 1n recent years, only newer data would be 
meaningful • 



While the above measures are commonly used to evaluate the professional 
staff of a school, more values are Involved than are here specified. An 
experienced, certified teacher with a doctorate and a small class 1s not 
necessarily the best Individual to guide the educational development of a 
student, but these qualifications are certainly steps 1n the right 
direction. Personal, social, and religious values may often be as, 1f not 
more, Important. 



can. 
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Historical Background 

• ^Th/shjft from religious to lay staff 1s' not a post-Vatican II 
phenomenon. The first signs of change ard in the 1950' s, when the per- 
centage of lay staff Increased from 7.2% to 26.8* by 1960 for. elementary 
schools, and from 16.7% to 24.8% for secondary, schools. The following 1! 
an overview: 



7 


Elementary 




Secondary 


Staff 


Rel. 




. Staff Rel . 


1940 ... 


60,100 


93.9% 


6.1% 


21,000 83.51 


1950 .... 


66,500 


92.8 


7.2 


27,800 83.3 


1960 ... 


108,200 


73.2 


26.8 


43,700 75.2 


1965 ... 


120,200 


63.4 


36.6 


57,000 65.9 * 


1970 ... 


112,700 


47.1 


52.9 


53,600 . 48.7 


1975 ... ' 


99,300 


35.7 


64.3 


50,000 39.4 



TBT5T 
16.7 
24.8 
34.1 
51.3 
60.6* 

By 1970, faculties 1n both elementary and secondary schools had more lay 
teachers than religious. By 1975, these faculties approached a 2:1 lay/ 
religious ratio. 

/ 

Current Trend s 

i 

* o 

The percentage of lay staff continues to Increase, as Indicated by 
the following figures for recent years: 





Elementary 




' Secondary 




Staff 


Rei. 


Lay 


Staff 


Rel. 


Fall, 1976 ... 


100,000 


33.9% 


66.1% 


50,600 


36.7% 


1977 ... 


99,700 


31.6 


68.4 


, 50,900 


35.1 


1978 ... 


98,500 


29.4 


70.6 


49,400 


33.4 


1979 ... 


97,700 


28.0 


72.0 


49,600 


31.0 


1980 ... 


96,700 


25.8 


74.2 


49,000 


fl^ • s 


1981 ... 


96,800 


24.6 


75.4 


49,300 


28.1 



6X5% 
64.9 
66.6 
69.0 
70.5 
71.9 

Aside from the financial aspects, Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools seem to function well with faculties whose ratios are the reverse 
of the 1960 ratios. The loss of so many religious community members and 
clergymen has not signaled the demise of the Catholic school system. 

Summary Comments 

Lay teachers continue to replace religious teachers and today hold 
almost the same majority that religious formerly held. Since Catholic 
schools did not reduce their staffs to the same extent that enrollment 
declined, the total staff 1s larger 1n relation to the students served and 
staff /pupil ratios are lower. Finally, a clear" effort has been mjde to 
Improve Catholic school faculties according to the usual accreditation 
standards of degrees held and state certification. 
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Chapter III 
Catholic Elementary School Finances 



The financing of Catholic schools 1s a question of great Importance 
to both private and public; education. Catholic elementary and secondary 
schWls" remain the major component of private education, and private 
education remains a significant force affecting the American educational 
scene. The fewer number of school -age children projected for the 1980* s 
calls for adjustments by both public and private education. g 

National Trends 

On the elementary level, the 4,109,000 private sch&ol pupils 1n 1970 
constituted about 11. » of the th1rty-s1x (36) million enrollment (Table 
III-l). This percentage declined during the 1970* s, because of losses 1n 
Catholic schools, but returned to the same (1U2%) share by, 1978. Accord- 
ing to projections by the National Center for Education Statistics, this 
elementary school percentage will Increase to more than 12% during the 
1980's. In general, public school enrollments are declining while private 
school enrollments are expected to Increase slightly. 

By 1985, however, public school enrollments are projected to begin to 
Increase. There U no way 'to know at this time 1f public sftuxrfs will 
ever reach the 32,577,000 level of 1970, but any leveling off would en- 
able public school administrators to plan and Imorove art operation which 
has been very difficult to manage 1n the past dec?'Je. 
i ' 
Catholic School Trends - 

As Table I I 1-2 shows, Catholic elementary enrollment 1s now about 
two-thirds (65.6% 1n 1978r79) of private elementary enrollment, a major 
change from the 88.7% of .1965-66. However, annual CathoUc school 
declines are now less than the decline In the number of school -age 
children and the situation has been relatively stable 1n recent years. 



The following 1s an overview since 1976-77: 







Elementary . 


Average 




School s 


Pupils 


Size 




8,255* 


2,483,00tf 


300 




8,223 


2,421,000 


294 




8,159 


2,365,000 


290 




8,100 


2,293,000 


283 




8,043 


2,269,000 


282 




7,996 


2,266,000 


283 



Teachers 
Lay Religious 

"557155 33T87U 

68,231 31,508 
39,584 28,955 
70,356. 27,368 
71,841 24,898 
72,981 23,866 



The stabilizing of Catholic enrollments and the expected Increases by 
other nonpublic schools combine to produce the projected Increase 1n total 
private school enrollment. 
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Table No. III-l . 
Elementary School Enrollment-Public anjTPHvate 
1970 to 1988* > 

« 

Grades K-8 (Thousands of Pupil s) 

•d Total Public % Private X 

.770 36^B©7>00 12^577 • BO" 4^103 TH7 

1971 36,088,000 32,265 89.4 3,823 10.6 

1972 35,569,000 31,831 89.5 3,738 10.5 

1973 34,999,000 31,353' . 89.6 „ 3,646 10.4 

1974 34,584,000 30,921 89.* 3,663 10.6 

1975 34,174,000 30,487 89.2 3,687 ' 10.8 

1976 33,768,000 30,006 88.9 3,762 11.1 

1977 32,951,000 29,336 89.0 3,615 11.0 

1978 32,061,000 28,455 88.8 3,606 ,11.2. 



Proje cted 

F a ll , 13 7 9 ..... 31,376,000 27,822 88.7 3,554 11.3 

1980 30,974,000 27,389 88.4 3,585 11.6 

1981 30,614,000 27,037 88.3 3,577 11.7 

1982 30,217,000 26,795 88.7 3,422 11.3 

1983 30,273,000 26,601 87.9 3,672 12.1 

1984 ..... 30,208,000 26,428 87.5 3,780 12.5 

1985 30,257,000 26i448 87.4 3,809 12.6 

1986 30,675,000 26,851 87.5 3,824 12.5 

1987 ..... 31,369,000 27,495 87.6 3,874 12.4 
• 1988 32,223tOOO 28,259 87.7 3,964 12.3 

Source: Projections of Education Statistics to 1988-89, 

National Center for Education Statistics, P. 17. 



Table I I 1-2 

Private Elementary School Enrol lments-by Affiliation 
1965-66 and 1978-79 

1965-66 1978-79 

Pupils T~ Pupils ~T~ 

Catholic Schools 4,370,300 "8877 z,365,ooo "5575" 

Other Church-Related 376,800 7.6 782,300 21.7 

Not Church-Related 181,600 3^ 458.700 VU 

Private Elementary 4,928,700 IPO 3,606,000 TOO 

Source: Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1965-66, National Center for Education 
Statistics, P. 7 

Private Schools 1n American Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, P. 52 
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General Comments 

NCEA IsVten asked for national data regarding Catholic school 

expenditures and revenues. Limited Information 1s collected annually by 
NCEA from schools and diocesan offices, and 1s used to discuss the 
financial dimensions of Catholic education with the appropriate educa- 
tlonal agencies and federal authorities. It should be remembered that the 
financial figures used here are not "facts," but estimates and guidelines, 
as are most national statistics. 

All of the estimates are of operating revenues and expenses only, and 
say nothing of capital Improvements or debt retirement provisions. Also 
to be noted 1s the fact that Catholic elementary schools do not formally 
record the value of the Contributed Services of religious community 
members or diocesan clergy. Consequently, total operating revenues and 
expenses are understated by the value of these donated services. 

Estimate of National Operating Expenses 

Catholic elementary schools spent about $1.5 billion for operating 
expenses 1n 1980-81. The national per pupil cost rose to $653, a 19.2% 
Increase over 1978-79. The following 1s a summary: 



Total 
Operating Expenses 
1970-71 $ 806 Million 

1976- 77 $1,149 Million 

1977- 78 $1,213 Million 

1978- 79 $1,295 Million 
1980-81 $1,483 Million 



Enroll ment 

3,359,300 

2,483,100 

2,421,200 

2,364,800 

2,269,400 



Per Pupil 
Cost 

— $W~ 
$463 
. $500 
$548 
$653 



Higher- salaries and costs cause the amount spent annually to Ircrease, 
despite fewer students and fewer schools. 

Table III-3 lists each state with Its estimated per pupil cost and 
total operating expenses. It 1s difficult to compare the national 1980-81 
per pupil cost of $653 with the public sector, since Catholic schools do 
not book Contributed Services, and public schools combine elementary and 
secondary costs. We 'refer you to the discussion of high school per pupil 
costs (P. 34). % 

Past Efforts and Estimates . 

The following summary of estimated national per pupil costs generally 

illustrates what has happened to Catholic elementary school finances: 



1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 
1980-81 



PP Cos t 
1Z0TT 

240 

280 

315 

350 

385 

420 

463 

500 

548 

653 



Increase 

tt 

20.0 
16.7 
12.5 
11.1 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
8.0 
9.6 
19.2 



♦Estimated, 
costs have 
reported. 



other 
been 



(Two Years) 



Annual Increases have been 1n the 10* range since the mld-1970's. 
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Table No. III-3 
Catholic Elementary School Operating Costs-by State 

1980-81 



Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Maine > 

New England 



Schools 
— "SET 

252 
31 
64 
11 
22 
~54"ff 



Pup1 1 s 

68,673 
8,809 

17,4^ 
2,786 
5,849 
144,415 



Per Pupil 

Cost 
— 

569 
600 
543 
615 
522 
582 



Estimated 
Expenses 
$ 25,469,000 
39,082,000 
5,286,000 
9,456,000 
1,713,000 
3,053,000 
S 84 059,000 



Delaware 
Washington, D.C. 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvanta 
Mideast 



29 10,918 $495 $ 5,404,000 

83 25,088 678 17,010,000 

90 28,884 702 20,277,000 

462 135,699 718 97,496,000 

919 309,417 633 195,813,000 

'778- 229,106 525 120,289,000 

7^5T 739,112 617 $456,289,000 



Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Great Lakes 



667 


199,212 


$677 


$134,857,000 


204 


49,028 


773 


37,887,000 


338 


94,358 


805 


75,978,000 


522 


166,839 


633 


105,638,000 


416 


89,064 


727 


64,707,000 


2,147 


598,501 


700 


$419,067,000 



Iowa 
Kansas 
M1 nnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Plains 



148 


31,899 


$705 


$ 22,495,000 


90 


18,863 


702 


13,242,000 


226 


51,066 


857 


43,754,000 


279 


67,637 


624 


42,218,000 


98 


18,761 . 


712 


13,361,000 


33 


- 6,171 


711 


4,387,000 


27 


4,969 


790 


3,928,000 


SOT 


199,366 


719 


$143,385,000 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Southeast 



48 11,917 $597 $ 7,120,000 

32 5,247 545 2,860,000 

147 52,501 729 38,249,000 

30 9,692 723 7,008,000 

163 36,703 730 26,786,000 

199 79,551 550 43,718,000 

37 7,307 791 5,783,000 

35 7,930 672 5,330,000 
25 5,823 • 635 3,697,000 
40 10,113 704 7,117,000 
56 17,374 807 14,012,000 

36 6,254 705 4,409,000 
m ?50T4T7 663 $155,089,000 
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Regional Per Pupil Costs 

Variations appear when the per puptl costs are viewed -geographically- 
1980-81 PP costs for the Great Lakes, Plains, and Southeast regions were 
above the national average. The Plains region has the smallest schools 
(average size 1s 230) and the lowest pupil/ teacher ratios, factors 
producing a higher per pupil cost. The following compares regional PP 
costs at two-year Intervals: 



Two-Year 
Increase 

New England ^TTOr ^55r Trap ~ 5ToT 
Mideast 461 510 617 21.0 

Great Lakes 509 613 700 . 14.2 



1976-77 


1978-79 


1980-81 
$582 


$403 


$546 


461 


510 


617 


509 


613 


700 


498 


584 


719 


425 


528 


663 


413 


505 


634 


463 


548 
*- 


• 653 



21.0 
14.2 

Plains 498 '« 23.1 

Southeast 425 528 663 25.6 

West/Far West 413 505 634 25.5 

United States 463 548 653 19.2 

*- 

Per pupil costs are not necessarily the best Indicator of cost trends, but 
comparisons may be of some value. Over the two-year period from 1978-7<> 
to 1980-81, per pupil costs 1n the New England Region Increased far less 
than the national average (19.2%), and considerably less 1n the Great 
Lakes region. Per pupil costs 1n the other regions Increased at a higher 
percentage than the national average. 



On 



Tuition and Basic Fee Charges 

Tuition charges and policies are usually of Interest nationally, 
the basis of over 90% of the schools reporting, the following is an 
overview of the 1981-82 current year tuition charges: 

Tuition Range Schools __% 

0 77 384 4.8 

1I5O*. 368 4.6 

Sl-99 248 3.1 

100-199 816 10.2 

200-299 1.199 . J*'2 

300-399 1.264 15.° 

400-499 1.263 15.8 

500-599 1.079 13.5 

600-799 1.031 12.9 

800-999 192 2.4 

$1000 and over _ 152 1.9 

Total 7,996 MI 

Tuition policies 1n Catholic elementary schools have been forced to change 
1n the past decade. In 1970-71, about*72% of the schools charged less 
than $100. In 1973-74, about 70% charged less than $200. By 1976-77, 
about half were over and half under $200. Today, about half are over and 
half under $400. 
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Table 1 1 1-3 (continued) 
Catholic Elementary School Operating Costs 
1980-81 









Per Pupil 




Estimated 




Schools 


Pupils 


COst 


* 


Expenses 


Alaska 


4 


717 


$684 


$ 


490,000 


Arizona 


46 


13,171 


631 




8,306,000 


California 


604 


185,634 


580 




107,644,000 


Colorado 


54 


13,072 


735 




9,613,000 


Hawaii 


30 


10,698 


615 




6,579,000 


Idaho 


1 0 


1 709 


Cf\f\ 
OUU 




1 075 000 


Montana 


21 


3,274 


756 




2,474,000 


New Mexico 


31 


7,105 


612 




4,ODl,U0U 


Nevada 


11 


2,849 


625 




1,781,000 


Oklahoma 


28 


5,036 


733 




3,691,000 


Oregon 


54 


10,288 


819 




8,421,000 


Texas - 


245 


60,228 


658 




39,645,000 


Utah 


7 


2,062 


525 




1,083,000 


— k Washington 


84 i 


20,292 


880 




17,850,000 


Wyoming 


' 7 1 


1,356 


763 


$ 


1,035,000 


West/Far West 


17Z35 


337i574 


634 


214,038,000 


United States 


8,043 


2,269,380 


$653 


$1 


,482,927,000 



Improved Financial Management 

r 

The 8,000 Catholic elementary schools were supported traditionally by 
large subsidies, lew tuition charges, and the contributed services of the 
sisters. Financial troubles we usually resolved quickly by the parish 
or diocese. Today, several factors have combined to produce a more 
complex financial picture, e.g., the declining number of religious staff, 
the recognized need for higher lay salaries, Inflation, the movement of 
people to the suburbs where new construction 1s costly, a changed 
theological atmosphere 1n which attendance^ a non-Catholic school is 
more acceptable. 

To meet this challenge, Catholic schools and dioceses have greatly 
Improved the quality of th\-1r financial Information and have used this 
information to analyze thtir situation. Many parishes now structure the 
school to resolve Its own financial problems, given an agreed subsidy, 
creating new reponsl bill ties of management for administrators and board 
members. Some parlshoners are trained professionals who, together with 
the diocesan school office, assist with the accounting and budget 
operations. It 1s still difficult for parishes to raise the needed 
revenue but, 1n general, they seem to be in control of their finances 
through better management. 




Estimate of National Operating Revenue 



Of the 163 dioceses 1n 1980-81, 130 (80%) supplied useable data about 
the sources of revenue which net the operating expenses of $1.5 billion. 
The Information reported seems reliable regionally, but not on a state-by- 
state basis, since a few key dioceses were missing. 

As shown 1n Tables III-4 and 1II-5, the major share of $732.3 million 
(49. 4%) came from subsidies by the parish to the school. Tuition and Fees 
supplied $587.8 million, or 39.6%. Fundra1s1ng activities provided $92.3 
mUHon, or 6.2%. Diocesan subsidies account for $10 million, about 0.7% 
nationally. The "other Income" category cafhes all miscellaneous Items, 
many of which are offset by expenses. 

Regionally, the South and the West have the lowest parish subsidy 
percentages, receiving most of their revenue from tuition and fees. The 
Mideast reflects the national averages. New England's parish subsidy 1s 
well below -the national average, MU receives the highest percentage 
from f undra 1 s1 ng act1 V1 11 es (12.7*). The Great irakes -md-PUtas jregl ons _ 
receive about one-foirth of their revenue from tuition and fees and about 
two-thirds from parish subsidy. 



Comparison of Per Pupil Revenues 

Table 1 1 1-6 compares revenue data from previous years on a per pupil 
basis. As mentioned, parish subsidies remain the major revenue factor, 
but the Increases 1n tuition and fees have changed the proportions. In 
1969-70, parish subsidy supplied about 63% of the revenue and tuition 27%. 
By 1973-74, parish subsidy had fallen to 53% and tuition had Increased to 
38%. 

It 1s Interesting that the percentages have changed very little over 
the past seven years. Catholic elementary schools are continuing the 
revenue patterns established by 1973-74. The amounts are greater of 
course, with per pupil costs rising from $350 1n 1973-74 to $653 1n 
1980-81. However, the shares carried by each of the two revenue 
cornerstones, parish subsidy and tuition, are basically established on a 
national level. 

Perhaps these national overview figures are Indicating that each 
Catholic elementary school 1s gradually Identifying Its own particular 
revenue combination and that, as a result, Its financial picture 1s 
becoming more stable and predictable. 0ncf>4Chool finds the combination 
which 1s realistic and feasible, the adjustments, from year to year are ^ 
less difficult to Implement. Nationally, this revenue combination 1s 
about 50% from the parish, 40% from tuition, and 10% from wherever 1t can 
be raised. 
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Table No. III-4 
Elementary School Revenue - Millions of Dollars 

1980-81 



Kew England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West 
United States 



Tuition 


Parish 


Diocesan 


Fund 




♦ Fees 


Subsidy 
t hi »r 

* CO. J 


Subsidy 


Raising 


Other 


$ 37.4 


$ .8* 


$10.7 


$6.8 


183.9 


232.7 


3.7 


^23.7 


12.3 


102.7 


275.3 


2.1 


20.1 


18.9 


30.0 


102.2 


.7 


6.2 


4.3 


107.3 


42.2 


1.2 


8.3 


7.1 


126.5 


51.6 


1.9 


23.3 


10.7 


5587.8 


$732.3 


$TTJ74~ 


$92.3 


$60.1 



Total 

( — BT.O 
456.3 
419.1 
143.4 
166.1 
214.0 



Table No. IIt-5 
Elementary School Revenue - by Percentages 
1980-81 





Tuition ! 


Parish 


Diocesan 


Fund 








♦ Fees 


Subsidy 


Subslcy 


Raising 


Other 


Total 


New England 


' 44.55 


33.71 


1.01 


12.71 


8.1* 


100.0% 


Mideast 


40.3 


51.0 


0.8 


5.2 


2:7 


100.0 


Great Lakes 


24.5 


65.7 


0.5 


4.8 


4.5 


100.0 


Plains 


20.9 


71.3 


0.5 


4.3 


3.0 


100.0 


Southeast 


64.6 


25.4 


0.7 


5.0 


4.3 


100.0 


West/Far West 


59.1 


24.1 


0.9 


10.9 


5.0 


100.0 


United States 


39.6 


49.4 


0.7 


6.2 


4.1 


100.0 



Table No. III-6 
Per Pupil Revenue 
1973-74 to 1980-81 



1973-74 

Source Amt. 

Tuition ♦ Fees JTSS 

Parish Subsidy 185 

Diocesan Subsidy 4 

FuXd Raising + Other ... 26 

Per Pupil Revenue ....4. J35U 



30 
52.9 
1.1 
.7.4 
TOO 



JSrET 
TZTT 
271 
8 
52 



1978-79 



"39T6" 
49.5 
1.5., 
9.4 
TOO 



1980-81 

~30 



"1259" 
323 
5 
66 
TE53 



49.4 

* .7 
10.3 
TOO 
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CHAPTER IV 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL FINANCES 



Catholic high school finances continue to tighten. Operating ex- 
penses have Increased dramatically 1n recent years, mostly because of the 
schools' efforts to raise salary levels. Tuition charges, which were low 
1n past decades, now produce two-thirds of all revenue. Th^total dollar 
value of the servlces^contrfbttted 1y members of religious communities and 
trlerg^began to decline 1n 1977-78, and this revenue must now be raised 
from other sources. Administrators and leaders face hard and unpopular 
decisions precipitated by financial considerations. 

From the standpoint of financial expertise and management, some 
schools seem to handle their affairs very professionally, while others do 
not. Inexperienced administrators and board members tend to jump to con- 
clusions regarding their situation. In many cases, the wisest financial 
course 1s a combination of many factors. In the world of things to be 
done, a strong and sensitive leader who can prudently Integrate the finan- 
cial dimension Into* the many decisions of each day 1s a very precious 
commodity 1n Catholic education today. 

The situation 1s Indeed a challenge. It 1s Important that the effort 
to use finances prudently be accepted as just as noble as other efforts 
put forth over the centuries. The 11st of needs, missions, and apostol- 
ates crying out for attention today 1s unending. Financial resources' are 
an Instrument 1n satisfying some of these needs. 

Despite^ the burdens assumed by operating without publlc^flnanclal 
support, private schools clearly remain a significant force 1n our 
nation's secondary educational futurj. * The stabilization of Catholic 
schools and the continued growth of^ther nonpublic schools make 1t clear 
that many parents and children prefer private schools to public schools. 
The right to choose a private school should be a realistic educational 
option. 
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Sample Schools 

NCEA has again asked sample Catholic high schools to supply financial 
Information, from which national estimates and special analyses can be 
drawn. The schools are selected to reflect types (private, diocesan, 
parish schools), enrollment sizes (by five levels), and geographic 
location. Whatever value this analysis has stems from the school 
administrators who took the time and made the effort to supply the 
-Information. 

An effort has been made to meet several needs. First, the national- 
estimates recognize the financial significance of Catholic high schools 
and their contribution to American education. Secondly, many Catholic 
schools may find it helpful to review financial data pertaining to partic- 
ular areas of operation. Finally, some sort of Illustrative "models or 
"average scljools" may provide figures with which your particular, school 
can compare. These "models" are contained in the Appendix. 

Emphasis on Operating Picture — - * — \ 

1 — mr attempt has been made to gather financial, figures on capital 

expenditures or debt retirement. Schools were encouraged* to include all 
types of maintenance and repair expenses except major capital expendi- 
tures (new buildings or a building addition). Previous data reveals that 
debt payments are a significant factor in some cases, but the majority of 
schools do nat-appeai^to be directly burdened with this responsibility, 
either because no debt exists or because the obligation 1s assumed by the 
diocese, parish, or religious congregation. We have limited our attention 

" to annual operating revenues and expenses. We recognize, however, that 
many schools must treat the financial considerations added by capital 
expenditures and debt retirement. 

The following is a break-down of the (160) Catholic high schools used 
for the 1980-81 financial figures presented: 



En rollment Private Diocesan 

— u-300 7 ID 

300-500 15 * 13 

500-750 14 14 

750-1,000 16 8 

Over 1,000 12 11 

"6T "55 







United 


Parish 


Sample 


States 


9 


26 


462 


11 


39 


340 


. 11 


39 


317 


4 


28 


203 


5 


28 


194 


V5 


W5 


T75TF 



The school sample constitutes 10.6* of the Catholic high schools in . 
1980-81. There is a solid mixture of types and locations, although only a 
5.61 sample could be obtained for schools of less than 300 pupils. 
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National Trends 



The total number of secondary students 1n the country began to 
decline about 1977, and should continue to decline throughout the 1980's. 
These declines reflect the current smaller enrollment in elementary 
schools, which 1s not expected to stabilize until the middle of the 
decade. Since the number of adults of child-bearing age 1s new Increas- 
ing, a constant birth-rate would mean that the enrollment 1n elementary 
schools should Increase by the end of the decade. High schools should 
feel the effect 1n the early 1990's. There 1s no way to know when, 1f 
ever, the enrollment levels will match those of the seventies. 

As Table JY-t-shbwV, the enrollment 1n private high schools has not 
declined as Vapidly as 1t has 1n public schools. In the fall of 1978, the 
9.4* private school percentage of the total secondary enrollment was 
Significantly higher than the 8.9% of 1970, According to projectldns by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (Department of Education), 
the private school enrollment share should Increase to more than 12% by 
the end of this decade. 



Private Secondary, Education 



private sector, Catholic high schools have retained about 
tage of enrol lment/l.e. , 80.7% 1n 1965-66 and 80.1% 1n 



Within the 
the same percentage _ 

1978-79. As Table IV-2 shows, other church -re la ted schools Increased 
thefr share of the enrollment to 10.5% 1n 1978-79, while schools which are 
not church-related decllned^o 9.4%. 

Catholic high schools have declined only 65,000 pupils from 1974-75 
to 1980-81. The following Information summarizes the Catholic secondary 
situation: 

Averaoe Teachers 



Schools t Pupil s 

1974- 75 T.690 902,000 

1975- 76 1,653 890,000 

1976- 77 1,623 882,000 

1977- 78 1,599 868,000 

1978- 79 1,564 853,000 

1979- 80 1,540 846,000 

1980- 81 1,516 ' 837,000 

1981- 82 1,498 , 828,000 

The shift from religious to lay faculty has been the outstanding single 
factor affecting the Catholic high school financial picture. In Catholic 
high schools alone, there were about 11,500 more lay teachers and 14,000 
fewer religious teachers 1h 1978-79 than there were a decade prior, 1n 
1968-69. 



Size 


Lay 


Religious 


534 


29,445 


20,723 


538 


30,273 


19,684 


543 


32,004 


18,590 


543 


33,080 


17,856 


545 


32,913 


16,496 


549 


34,206 


15,364 


552 


34,562 


14,476 


553 


35,448 


13,877 
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Table No. IV-1 
High School Enrollment-Public and Trlvate 
1970 to 1988 
(Thousands of Pupils) 



Grades 9-12 

Total Public 

Reported 





Total 


Public 


% 


Private * 


I 


1970 ... 


14,632 


13,332 


%1.1 


1,300 


8.9 


1971 ... 


15,116 


13,815 


91.4 


L300 


8.6 


1972 ... 


1€;216 


13,913 


91.4 


1,303 


8.6 


1973 ... 


15,380 


14,077 


91.5 


1,303 


8.5 


1974 ... 


15,532 


14,132 


91.0 


1,400 


9.0 


1975 ... 


15,704 


14,304 


91.1 


1,400 


8.9 


1976 ... 


15,727 


14,310 


91.0 


1,417 


9.0 


1977 ... 


15,720 


14,240 


90.6 


1,480 


9.4 


1978 ... 


15,628 


14,156 


90.6 


1,472 


9.4 



Proje cted 

FaTX 1979 ... 15,245 13,735 90.1 1,510 9.9 

1980 ... 14,797 .13,307 89.9 1,490 10.1 

1981 ... 14,298 12,821. 89.7 1,477 10.3' 

1982 ... 13,808 12,316 89.2 1,492 10.8 

1983 ... 13,495 12,065 89.4 1,430 10.6 
»■ 1984 ... 13,422 12,063 " 89.9 1,359 10.1 

' 1985 ... 13,496 12,100 89.7 1,396 10.3 

1986... 13,402 11,929 89.0 1,473 11.0 

A 1987 ... 13,103 12,578 88.4 1,525 11.6 

f 1988 ... 12,667 11,115 87.8 1,552 12.2 



Source: Projections of Education Statistics to 1988-89, National 
Center for Education Statistics, P. 17 



Table No. IY-2 
Private High School Enroll merits— by Affiliation 
1965-66 and 1978-79 



Catholic 1,111,000 

Other Church-Related 105,400 

Not Church-Related 159,700 

Private High Schools 1,376,100 



1965 -66 1978-79 
Enrollment 



I 


Enrollment 


% 


~WJ 


856,700 


80.1 


7.7 


112,000 


10.5 


11.6 


99,900 


9.4 


100.0 


1.068,600 


10010 



Source: Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1965-66, NCES 

Private Schools 1n American Education, 1981, NCES, p. 52 
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The following national estimates are based upon the (160) sample 
Catholic high schools. When the Information was requested, no attempt was 
made to distinguish expenses by functional classifications such as admin- 
istration, Instruction, maintenance, etc. However, some grouping of the 
various compensations was requested, I.e., lay professional salaries, 
religious salaries, all other salaries, and total fringe benefit expense. 
This detailed expense data will be analyzed later. Only the "Total 
Operating Expense" figure 1s used for national estimates- 



Estimated National Operating Expenses 

Total funds spent for operating expense 1ij 1980-81 were about $1,127 
billion, or $161 million more than 1n 1978-79. The following 1s an 
overview of recent years: 



With Contr. Services 1976-77 "gfcB „ *? 8 P.: 8 j. 

Operating Revenue — $923 Million $1,040 Million $1,236 Minion 

Operating Expenses $856 Million $ 966 Million $1,127 Million 

Available for ma amm , - . ' 

Capital Expenses $ 67 Million $ 74 Million ' * $ 109 Million 

Enrollment 882,000 853,000, 837,000 

Per Pupil Cost $963 $1,132 $1,347 
Per Pupil Tuition 

and Fees $671 $ 803 - $ 970 

-* 

These totals may be appropriately related to enrollment. However, when 

dollar totals are being compared, 1t should be remembered that about 25 
schools currently close or consolidate each year. 



Without Contributed Services , X 

Some readers may prefer not to Include the value of the services, 
contributed by religious community members and clergymen. Eliminating 
these valuations, the national estimates would be: 

Without Contr. Services 1976-77 1978-79 j£§fc§L 

Operating Revenue $ 777 Million *W Ml Hon Jl.ig S on 

Operating Expense $710 Million $834 Million $ 996 Million 

Per Pupil Cost $805 $978 $1,190 ^ 

As the totals 1n«cate, the value of these services nationally was about 
$146 million In 1976-77, $132 million 1n 1978-79, and $131 million 1n 
1980-81. 
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Table No. IV-3 ^ 
Per PupH Costs - By Type of School 
1970-71 through 1980-81 



With Contributed, Services Without Contributed Services 

Private Diocesan Parish Private Diocesan Parish 

1970- 71 I — 3 — =~ $ 590 5 490 T~EV 

1971- 72 — — ^ — 4 

1972- 73 ... ... ~ — 639 1 576 ,576 

1973- 74 — v— — 693 616 616 

1974- 75 — 

1975- 76 986 * 845 8 39' , 808 733 709 

1976- 77 1,044 910 902 862 ■ 796 766 

1977- 78. 1,147 989 979 963 877 844 

1978- 7* 1,224 1,078 1,052 1,047 965 897 
1980-81 1,420 1,293 1,293 1,257 1,172 1,154 



Per Pup 11 Costs 



National estimates are helpful, but more sophisticated analysis 1s 
needed. Several major factors affect "operating expense," e.g., the pro- 
fessional salary scale, fringe benefits, academic programs, the pupil/ 
staff ratio, and the enrollment level. Major savings can sometimes be 
achieved through "tightening up" policies regarding Instructional, admin- 
istrative and maintenance purchases, but the focus'wlll usually be upon 
people and programs when the financial situation 1s serious. 

Per pupil costs are often iteed as a measure of efficiency or as a 
point of comparison. Including contributed services, 1980-81 private 
school per pupil costs Increased from $1,224 to $1,420. Diocesan and 
parish per pupil costs were both $1,293 1n 1980-81. All three costs 
Increased about $200 per pupil 1n the two years. As a quick measure, 
these costs are often helpful. However, 1t must be remembered that the 
computation reflects several key variables, especially the number of staff 
members, the salary scale, and the enrollment. A school may deliberately 
choose a higher than necessary PP cost by offering many courses or by 
Uniting enrollment. •» 

The National Education Association estimates per pupil costs 1n 
public schools. The following table may be helpful: 

Public .Elem/Sjee*/ Catholic High Schools 

PP Cost increase PP Cost Increase 

1975- 76 $1,370, I4T2T $ 900 

1976- 77 $1,502 9.6% $ 963 7.0* 

1977- 78 $1,670 11.2% $1,053 9.4* 

1978- 79 $1,844 10.4* $1,132 7.5* 

1979- 80 r $2,058 11.6* 

1980- 81 $2,288 11.2* $1,347 19.0* (2 yrs 

The j>ubl1c school per pupil costs combine elementary and secondary 
schools, complicating comparisons with the prlvatcr sector. However, 
Catholic school per pupil costs are considerably less than those of public 
schools and are Increasing at a slower rate.* 

A » 



Revenue Descriptions 
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Tuition and fees generally reflects the aggregate collected 1n a 
particular year, after discounts and financial aid. Contributed services 
Is the difference between the actual wages paid to religious (including 
personal expenses paid on their behalf) and the salaries paid lay person- 
nel 1n Identical employment at the school. It reflects a rellglcjs 
donation and the Income needed as lay staff replace religious. Subsidies 
are funds from the diocese and from the parish, although religious 
communities add cash 1n a few cases. Examples of fund raising are 
raffles, festivals, bingo, dances, donations, alumni gifts, mom/dad's club 
activities. "Other Income" 1s a catch-all category which Includes 
Interest on Investments, rent, athletic receipts, federal lunch money and 
other miscellaneous Items which vary greatlng from school to school. 

. Estimates of National Operating Revenues 

Catholic high school supporters nationally raised about $1.2 billion 
1n 1980-81 (Table IV-4). Most of this (67.5*) came from tuition and fee 
charges. The value of the services contributed by members of religious 
communities or clergymen, and parish and diocesan subsidies, were each a 
little over 10%. Fund raising comprised 6.6% of the national revenue. 

Total 1980-81 national operating revenue Increased by 195 million 



Tuition and Fees 
Contributed Services 
Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Total 



1976-77 


1978-79 


1980-81 


64.1% 


67.61 


67.5% 


15.8 


12.3 


10.4 


9.8 


9.0 


10.3 


5.3 


6.0 


6.6 


5.0 


5.1 


, 5.2 


— TTOTTT 

1UU.U 


100.0 


- 100.0 



Operating revenue 1s coming more from tuition and fund raising, and less 
from contributed services. The percentage subsidized by parishes and 
dioceses has fluctuated 1n recent years. j 

i 

i 

Revenue Patterns / 

Each type of school has a distinctive revenue patteVn (Table IV-5). 
Private schools receive 74* from tuition and fees, and are the most 
effective at fund raising (7.5%). Parish high schools 1 received 24.4% of 
their operating revenue via parish subsidy, and about;54% from tuition. 
Diocesan schools are between private and parochial 1n regard to tuition 
percentages and subsidies. In general, parish schools hold tuition down 
and rely heavily upon subsidies; diocesan schools charge more than parish 
tuition, but are also subsidized on a d1ocesan-w1de basis; and private 
schools operated by religious communities receive Tittle parish or 
diocesan support. Table IV-6 expresses the 1980-81 revenue patterns 1n 
per pupil revenue figures. 
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Table No. IV-4 
Secondary School Revenue - By Sources 
1975-76 through 1980-81 - 



Millions of Dollars 





1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1580-81 


Tuition and Fees 


545.0' 




633.0 . 


684 .8 


811.6 


Contributed Services 


140.6 


146.1 


140.7 


131.9 


131.5 


Subsidies 


88.3 


90.9 


98.9 


105.0 


144.0 


Fund Raising 


42.8 


49.1 


58.8 


64.8 


84.0 


Other Income 


43.1 


45.5 


49.1 


54,2 


65.0 


Operating Revenue 


$859.8 


$97377" 


$980.5 


$1,040.7 


$1,235.1 



Table No. IV-5 
" — centage of Revenue Sources - By School Type 

1980-81 



7 


Private 


Tuition and Fees 


74.05 


Contributed Services 


10.9 


Subsidies 


.9 


'und Raising 


7.5 


Other Income 


6.7 


Operating Revenue 


100.0 







All 


Diocesan 


Parochial 

OO./* 


Schools 


67.6% 


67.5% 


9.4 


10.8 


10.4 


14.2 


24.4 


10.3 


5.6 


6.2 


6.6 


3.2 


4.9 


5.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table No. IV-6 
Per Pupil Revenue - By School Type 
1980-81 



Private 

Tuition and Fees $1,096 

Contributed Services 161 

Subsidies 13 

Fund Raising 111 

Other Income J 100 

Per Pupil Revenue $1.481 







All 


Diocesan 


Parochial 


School s 


$ 874 


$ 694 


$ 929 


122 


140 


143 


184 


315 


142 


72 


80 


91 


41 


64 


71 


$1,293 


$17297 


$1,376 
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Table IV-7 
Per Pupil Costs - By Enrol Inent Size 
1978-79 and 1980-81 



Sample 

Schools 


Enrollment 


Per Pupil Cost 
1978-79 198U-P1 


(26) 


Under 300 


$1,204 


^T47r 


(39) 


300-500, 


$1,144 


$1,343 


(39) 


500-750 


$1,152 


$1,328 


(28) 


750-1,000 


$1,205 


$1,456 


(28). 


Over 1000 


$1,060 


$1,274 



Enrollment Levels 

One of the most frequently aslced questions 1s: What size should a 
school be to be efficient? To this end, the sample schools are divided 
Into five enrollment categories and per pupil costs are computed for the 
different school sizes. The valuation for contributed services 1s 
Included. A national per pupil cost for all schools was previously 
estimated at $1,347 fn 1980-81. 

As Indicated by Table IV-7, the per pupil costs 1n the "under 300" 
school size were higher than the "over 1,000" catergory 1n both 1978-79 
($1,204 to $1,060) and 1n 1980-81 ($1,471 to $1,274). Except for the 
"750-1000" school size, the 1980-81 per pupil costs declined from smaller 
to larger schools. In general, larger schools seem to have a per pupil 
cost advantage, but the exceptions warn that further analysis 1s needed. 
Since no one factor determines the per pupil cost calculation, value 
judgments should be made cautiously. 

Enrollment 1s both a revenue and an expense factor. Once the profes 
slonal staff 1s under contract and the school Is ready, the number of 
pupils paying tuition 1s a revenue factor. In this regard, per pupil cost 
calculations affected by enrollment fluctuations can be misleading. On 
""the other hand, enrollment 1s realistically an expense factor since pro- 
fessional staffs must fluctuate with significant variations 1n the number 
of pupils. 

In relation to per pupil costs, about 40% of a school's operating 
expenses are "fixed", e.g., salaries for administration and maintenance, 
most administrative and samtenance purchases, utilities, Insurance, 
library, guidance expenses, etc,. This expense base Is necessary aside 
from the variation 1n the number of pupils sharing 1t, and larger schools 
are capable of distributing It over more students. 
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Table No. IV-8 
Analysis of Operating Expenses - By Percentages 

1980-81 



Salar1es-Prof. Lay Staff 
Salar1es-Prof. Rellg. Staff 
Contributed Services-Religious 
Salaries-Support Staff 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Total Operating Expenses 



Pr1 vate 



"30?" 
9.9 
11.4 
8.3 
6.5 
24.1 
TOO 



Diocesan 



7.0 
9.4 
9.2 
C 8 
21. S 
TOO 



Parochial 



~W7V% 
6.5 
10.8 
8.1 
7.5 
20.7 
TOO" 



All 
Sc hools 
42.7* 
8.2 
10.6 
8.5 
7.5 
22.5 
TDDTu" 



Analysis of Operating Expenses 

Operating costs have been broken Into the above categories. No 
attest was made to classify expenses as "Instructional", "administra- 
tive", "maintenance", etc. Definitions are sometimes arbitrary and the 
results might not warrant the effort requested. It 1s also clear that 
almost 80% of all funds expended are for salaries and fringe benefits. 
All of the remaining operating expenses, e.g., Instructional supplies and 
equipment, maintenance supplies and repairs, administrative expenses, 
library purchases, utilities, Insurance, losses on cafeteria or athletics, 
etc. comprise about 22.5% of the national expense budget. 

Each school type spends about 8% for salaries of the supporting 
staff, e.g., administrative and clerical staff, business office assist- 
ants, secretaries, maintenance technicians and workers. In regard to 
professional staff members, thtre are some variations among the school 
types. Combining the compensations actually paid with the services 
contributed by religious, the following percentages reflect the share of 
total expenses needed for professional staff salaries; 



Private schools rely more heavily upon members of religious communities, 
whereas about half of the funds expended by diocesan and parish schools 
are for lay staff compensation, when fringe benefits are Included* 

These percentages Illustrate that serious financial problems usually 
Involved adjustments of pctnle or salaries, but no disrespect 1s Intended 
"all other operating expenses" or capital Improvements. A dollar not 
spent 1n any account 1s * *ne dollar advantage. Perhaps the most powerful 
stimulus to keep ImprOvi..- the annual "operating picture" 1s that changes 
have an annuity effect. If you can Identify and change something worth 
$1,000 this year, then vou have probably accumulated $5,000 over the next 
five years. Improving the operating picture 1s both an art and a science, 
and Its rewards are repetitive and long-lasting. 



Professional Staff 



Private 
D1 ocesan 
Parish 



19?8% 



44.1 
46.4 



Religious Total 

— 2til%~ "6TT 

16.4 60.5 

17.3 63.7 
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Table No. IV-9 
Pupils Ppr Professional Staff Member 
1978-79 and 1980-81 



Enrollment 

TPOT 

300-500 
500-750 
750-1000 
Over 1000 



Private 

1978-79 1980-81 



"TO" 
13.8 
16.2 
16.0 
19.7 



TXT 
14.2 
17.1 
16.6 
18.6 



1978-79 

Tn> 

16.4 
17.4 
17.6 
18.7 



Diocesan 

1930-81 



Parish 
1979-80 



16.1 
16.8 
17.7 
18.6 



TO" 
15.6 
17.2 
17.5 
19.3 



1 980-81' 
T5TP 
14.8 
17.3 
16.3 
19.7 



PupH /Staff Ratios 

Probably the most avoided aspect of financial management 1s the rela- 
tionship between pupil/staff ratios and financial stability. Involved are 
the size of classes, the courses offered, the administrative structure, 
varying or lightened teaching loads, and many personal attitudes. In 
short, 1t 1s the professional staff and how efficiently 1t 1s used. For 
our purposes, all professional staff members are Included, I.e., classroom 
teachers, principals, librarians, guidance counselors, business managers, 
disciplinarians, etc. The non-teaching professional staff 1s a signifi- 
cant sector, sometimes encompassing 5-10 staff members, and Its salaries 
are usually based upon the current teacher scale. 

As Table IV-9 shows, the number of pupils per each professional staff 
member Increases as the size of the school Increases. Jhe^trend 1s re- 
markably true, occurring with only minor exceptions. In addition to tne 
problem of providing specialists for relatively few students, e.g., 
librarian, guidance counselors, academic programmers, disciplinarian, the 
offering of a variety of courses 1n a smaller school tends to produce 
small classes. 

On the basis of our sample schools, the following averages Indicate 
that an effort has been made to stabllze these ratios 1n recent years: 



Private 
Diocesan 
Parish 
All Schools 



1 976-77 
16.7 
17.9 
17.6 
17.3 



1977-78 
16.4 
17.5 
17.0 
16.9 



1 978-79 

— nmr 

17.5 
17.2 
17.0 



1980-81 
16.6 
17.2 
17.1 
17.0 



Private schools have a slightly lower (16.6 pupils per professional staff 
member) ratio than diocesan and parish high schools, which now have 
approximately the same ratio. 

It 1s debatable, of course, what a school's pupil/staff ratio should be. 
Many values are obviously Involved 1n the composition of the school I s 
professional staff. Experience Indicates that few efforts are as d1 si Iked 
as tightening up class sizes or course offerings from the financial stand- 
point, especially since school policies and requirements are usually 
affected. In this age, however, not managing these Issues can be 
extremely expensive. 
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Ten Financial "Commandment" Areas ', 

Various forces are bringing about today's financial problems In 
Catholfc high schools. White the following are not Intended to constitute 
an exhaustive 11st, 1t 1s essential that your school command and manage 
these areas. Two of these factors are 1n the nature, of preliminary condi- 
tions, while the others directly affect either revenue or expenditures. 

As for preliminary situations, there my be a lack\of administrative 
, or managerial ability, and there may be a lack of a good accounting 
system, without going Into the question of what makes a good executive, 
many schools do not properly select and prepare, their administrators, nor 
1s there training for board or council members. Yet there 1s frequently a 
turn-over of leadership personnel. Even an Individual of great natural 
administrative talent usually needs a year or two of exposure to the 
management task 1n order to be effective. As for system, a lack of good 
accounting procedures results 1n Inefficient production, little or no 
Information, bad debts, time delays, chaos 1n times of serious crises, and 
numerous other negative conditions. 

In regard to revenue, all aspects of tuition are Important, e.g., 
what 1s charged, how well collected, what discounts or scholarships are 
allowed. The philosophy behind the parish or diocesan subsidy affects the 
entire, revenue picture and must be carefully determined wUh the appro- 
priate authorities 1n order to know what amount or percentage can be 
expected now and 1fi the Immediate years ahead. The number of religious 
community members at the school and the evaluation of their contributed 
services can significantly affect a school's financial position. Final 1y, 
the increase of Income from fund raising reflects the success many schools 
have had 1n asking parents anTTnenas to concentrate upon their school 
for many programs and activities. On the whole, whenever the revenue 
"package" 1s not feasible, not put together realistically, the school 1s 
headed for financial problems. 

As for expenditures, the most Important factor 1s obviously the 
professional staff payrol l. Consequently, changes 1n enrollment and the 
relationship to stafr (pupil /staff ratio) must be faced and controlled, 
even at the cost of fewer courses and a reduced curriculum. A lack of 
sound budgeting will often mean that major Hems are not planned simul- 
taneously, e.g., tuition and salaries, or that no spending controls exist. 
Even with good Information and budgets, managerial analysis 1s often 
needed in order to understand and Improve costly situations, e.g., why are 
auxiliary services losing money, should athletic policies be changed, what 
can be done about utility and maintenance costs, printing costs, etc. 
Finally, and this seems to apply to about one-third of Catholic high 
schools, the debt structure may call for consolidation or revision. 

While sound financial management must today be extremely sensitive to 
these areas, It should not be overlooked that there 1s also a creative 
dimension to each situation. What 1s acceptable and effective at one 
school may not be at another. Each school offers Its Individual potential 
for producing revenue or controlling expenses. 
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Financial Management 



There 1s Uttle doubt that Catholic schools, and for that matter the 
entire education Industry, need better fiscal management. Most rel 1 gl ous 
community members and clergymen have had very Uttle exposure or training 
In this field. Yet, since high schools are now large financial enter- 
prises, principals, religious superiors, and board members regularly make 
significant monetary decisions. Some administrators are financially 
experienced and well Informed, other seek the best available advice and 
sort 1t out, and some charge Into the unknown. It 1s probably a safe 
statement to say that Catholic schools today cover the entire managerial 
spectrum, from confusion to control. 



What 1s 1t? 

There are two basic aspects to sound financial management the 
technical accounting "system" and the "management" dimension that Inter- 
prets, judges, and relates this Information to policies. The "system" may 
or may not be elaborate. Computers, accounting machines, manual systems 
are merely techniques used to perform necessary functions and to capture 
Information. Totally manual systems can, 1n certain circumstances, out- 
perform computers. At the same time, depending upon volume, objectives 
and personnel, machines and computer systems can facilitate remarkable 
analysis and planning. Any technique which 1s effective and efficient 1s 
satisfactory. 

The technique selected must be oriented towards analysis and policy- 
making. This orientation 1s what enables decision-makers to play their 
crucial role. Without such a system, analysis 1s usually too hard, too 
time-consuming, too Imprecise, too disruptive to the regular routine. 
Once your financial operation 1s recorded 1n such a way as to >e under- 
stood, every Hem of revenue and expense can be evaluated with the 
realistic potential of being changed. Every dollar figure 1n a financial 
statement 1s a reflection of a human activity. Most of the time, another 
policy or approach 1s possible. Administrators and board members must be 
open to evaluating and justifying what has always been done. 



Concentrating Upon the "Operating Picture" 

It 1s fundamental to concentrate upon operating revenues and. 
expenses. This means that management looks upon present or Improved 
operations for long-range survival. Some educators still retain notions 
that everything will eventually work out, that 1f a real showdown came the 
school would eventually be balled out by the religious community, diocese 
or parish, that a large scale fund drive 1s always a last resort, that the 
accumulated reserves can cover any current problems. These are all ways 
of trying to avoid the arduous task of financial management. 
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Budgeting and Planning 



The word "budget" 1s used In various ways. It could mean the limit 
placed upon a department's expenses this year, In which case expenses 
should be recorded monthly and the limit should be enforceable. If limits 
cannot be enforced, then "budget" means a gu1de-11ne, a Hm1t unless there 
1s reason to adjust 1t. Sometimes "budget" means the present estimate of 
next year's financial operation, and 1t 1s subject to refinement and 
precisions until shortly after school 1s opened (e.g., final enrollment, 
last minute staff changes, etc.). "Budget" 1s sometimes a long-range 
estimate, 1n which case 1t 1s a forecast, a projection. All of these 
meanings reflect necessary and Intelligent administrative functions. 
There 1s no point here 1n trying to argue for a particular definition. 

What 1s Important, however, 1s that these budgeting and planning 
functions are present, and that they are tuned Into your school's time- 
table. For example, tuition charges are the most significant financial 
consideration 1n the mind of the parent, and salaries are far and away the 
major share of the school's expense. Since tuition for the following year 
must be usually set 1n the Fall, 1t 1s pivotal that salary scales be set 
at the same time. To think that you can raise salaries to a particular 
level without positing where the needed revenue will come from next year 
1s to court the possibility of a major loss. Budgeting and planning do 
not happen 1n the abstract. Policies must be carefully matched with a 
time-table and with the life of a particular school. 

Long-range and short-range planning are common terms today. The 
question 1s how many years are short and long. Since the Immediate years 
are so Important, 1t 1s advisable to define "short" as up-dating figures 
for the current year and extending them almost simultaneously Into next 
year's budget. As the current year progresses, you make decisions 
affecting next year. In this context, "short" 1s this year and next year. 

Forecasts and projections are types of longer range planning. It 1s 
not necessary to extend each line Item, as you do 1n budget preparation. 
The emphasis 1s upon the major 1te«» 1n your operating picture, e.g., 
tuition revenue, salaries and fringe benefits. Since the details of the 
future are Impossible to predict, percentage estimates for expense cate- 
gories are acceptable and will often prove remarkably reliable. As for 
the extent of time to be estimated, marry advisors, Including ourselves, 
recommend that five years, constantly updated, 1s a reasonable period. 
Given the uncertainties of | today, further estimates are highly 
speculative. 

Forecasts and projections are calculated and then automatically 
revised. They must be up-dated periodically, or whenever a major factor 
changes. Once again, financial projections are merely reflections of 
human choices and activities. Goals and objectives, therefore financial 
projections, change and adjust as circumstances dictate. 
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Development and Fundra1s1ng Programs 



The Interest 1n development and fund-raising programs continues. 
Taken 1n the proper perspective, development programs are Integral part- 
ners of a healthy revenue picture. However, they should not **e viewed as 
quick or total solutions to financial problems. 

Professionals make a distinction between development efforts and fund 
raising. "Development" stems from basic concepts of strong public rela- 
tions, clear goals and objectives, long range and continued support, sub- 
stantial Investments, and the commitment of top level management. Its 
programs are concerned with annuities, estates, life Insurance, grants 
from business and foundations, scholarships, endowments, market research 
foundations, major affluentlal prospects, and similar Involvements. Its 
results are more long range, permanent, continuing, and of extensive 
public relations value. 

"Fund raising" stems from short-range objectives, sometimes even a 
crisis orientation. Its programs are usually bingo, raffles, festivals, 
dinners, parents' activities, etc. The results are temporary, do not 
educate the public regarding the school and Its goals, and are not 
necessarily promoted on a continuing basis. Such are the distinctions 
drawn by some development professionals. 

In this context, care should be taken to respect fund-raising 
efforts. A desirable development program shoul promote an acceptance of 
the revenue Items which are annually raising funds for your school (tui- 
tion, raffles, Moms' Clubs, Dads' Clubs, donations, scholarships, athlet- 
ics, band, etc.) The point 1s not to play down a development program, but 
to keep such a program from Interfering with a strong "operating picture" 
approach. An overemphasized "development drive" can sap the energy from 
annual fund-raising events, only to find that the big drive funds are 
exhausted and another development drive 1s needed. Many Catholic high 
schools have fundamental management problems, one of which 1s that little 
or no revenue 1s being raised from fund-raising actlvltes which do assist 
other schools. 

Perhaps the best approach 1s to employ "fund-raising" activities as 
an Increment 1n your annual revenue picture, while simultaneously design- 
ing and Implementing a longer range "development" plan. This plan could 
be based upon programs carefully selected not to conflict with the fund- 
raising activities. Fund-raising efforts usually produce quicker results 
than development programs, which need time for promulgation, endorsement, 
and acceptance. 

Some feel that the fund-raising efforts merely bother the parents and 
tire the staff. Others are convinced that parents would be socializing 
somewhere, 1f not at the school, and that the efforts strengthen general 
Interest and support. Whatever the particular circumstances, any finan- 
cial assistance which can be given to tuition and subsidies 1s usually 
appreciated today. 
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A Shared-Revenue Package 

As financial pressures continue, 1t remains pivotal to develop a 
revenue "package" that does not place a burden that cannot be carried upon 
any particular supporter of Catholic secondary education. Catholic 
schools have traditionally been a responsibility of the entire Catholic 
comunlty. The local community or the parents Involved have carried the 
major share, of course, but participation has been common. Sometimes, 
this participation has been 1n the form of parish or diocesan subsidies. 
Other times It has been 1n the form of donations or fund raising support. 
The value of the services contributed by religious communities 1s now 
recognized as the significant factor 1t has always been. 

Parish and diocesan high schools, 1n most parts of the country, 
depend upon a diocesan or parish subsidy 1n their revenue budget. In 
recent years, many parishes and dioceses have found 1t necessary to 
control and plan this subs1<fy more carefully, especially when 1t became 
too large. Several dioceses are now Including private high schools 
operated ty religious communities 1n their school subsidy program. Many 
more are studying the possibility of doing this, since the tuition burden 
falling upon private school parents 1s beginning to overwhelm them. Also, 
the relationship to parish or diocesan finances 1s becoming clearer, I.e., 
Catholic financial support 1n a particular area will eventually choose 
certain priorities and the diocese as a whole will be affected. 

In short, 1f Catholic schools are to successfully concentrate upon 
each year's operating picture, a feasible revenue "package" must be deter- 
mined. Such a package probably places the heaviest burden upon those 
receiving the most direct benefits, but 1t should reflect participation 
sufficient to guarantee continuance for the present and the future. 
Schools will vary, but some combination of salary level, tuition, number 
of religious, subsidy, fund raising, etc., must be Implemented on a 
basis which promises long-range success. 

Some financial managers prefor to establish an expected amount of 
revenue and then 11m1t expenses to that amount. Others say that this 
approach stunts creativity and that reasonable expenses should be planned 
for which revenue must be raised. What happens 1s usually a compromise. 
Whatever the philosophy, the revenue side of the operating picture should 
be shared and balanced 1n such a way as to maintain the health of each 
component. 
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APPENDIX 



Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools . . . financial averages or 
"models" of various types of Catholic high schools, by 
enrollment size .* . . the operating revenues and expenses are 
shown first with the value of Contributed Services Included, 
then excluding this value of the services contributed 
by religious and clergymen. ,,- 



Secondary School Financial Study Questionnaire ... the Instrument used 
to gather the financial data related to Catholic high schools 
for 1980-81 ... the financial Information for previous years 
was gathered with the use of a similar questionnaire. 



NCEA Diocesan Summary for 1981-82 ... the Instrument used to gather 
data on schools, enrollment, faculty and elementary school 
finances . . .since 1969-70, all diocesan school offices have 
reported this type of data annually , to NCEA. 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 

The computation of financial averages for the (5) enrollment sizes 
used Is Intended to assist you by providing sone sort of guide or 
Measuring-Stick for the operation of your own school. We recommend that 
you compare your financial reports with these figures. Naturally you may 
have to rearrange some figures and group others. 

Operating* Revenue t 

The operating revenues are distinguished by private, diocesan and 
parish schools, using the categories of tuition 4 fees, contributed 
services, fund raising, subsidies (from parish, diocese, or religious 
community), and all other Income. The figures presented are the averages 
of the schools of that type and size 1nour high school sample. 

Operating Expenses ~ \ 

The basic distinction of Jbpenses 1s between personnel compensation 
and other expense. Salaries and wage's, together with the related fringe 
benefits,- 'account for 75-801 of most high school expenses. These are the 
expense averages of the same schools used for revenue purposes, so the 
operating dynamics of several existent schools 1s reflected 1n the 
average. 

Operating 6a1n 

private schools sponsored by a religious community are responsible 
for their finances and generally need sufficient operating gain to meet 
capital Improvement and debt retirement obligations . . . when gains or 
losses were reported, we averaged them. 

Diocesan and parish schools usually balance out their operating 
picture with a subsidy amount sufficient tojmeet expenses, and meet capi- 
tal Improvement or debt obligations 1n a manner not necessarily related to 
the operating picture . . . we" adjusted the subsidy so that all expenses 
were met, but no gain or lqss was present. 

Miscellaneous Information » 

These are quick and common reflections of enrollment, professional 
staff, tuition A fees, and salaries. When the average lay salary exceeds 
the total of the religious salary and contributed services, 1t 1s gener- *" 
ally true that the school's administration (with higher salaries) 1s 1n 
the hands of lay professional staff. The difference between computations 
with and without contributed services 1s apparent here. 

The professional staff 1s stated 1n full-time equivalents. Your 
attention 1s drawn to the ratio of pupils to professional staff member. 

By Percentages ! 

The various categories are shown as percentages of total revenue or 
total expense. This facilitates understanding of the school types, ^ndj 
adjusts for the slight enrollment differences. . I 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enroll iient . . . Under 300 
Including Contributed Services 
1980-81 

" Avenues Private (7) Diocesan 110) Parish (9) 

TGI €ToTT4 Fees $188,900 $159,900 5135,400 

Contributed Services 58,100 45,200 33.600 

V Par1sh/D1ocesan Subsidies 4,800 91,100 149,600 

\fund Raising 18,000 27,200 . , 10,200 

Hh^Inco« "422 25,700 , 16,000 

OpWiw Revenue jZ95TTPff $349,100 $343,800 

Expenses K. ,..„ . 

Professio nal Sal-Lay $109,600. $L3T,500 

Professional Sal-Rel1g 41,000 25,000 20,200 

Contributed Services 58,100 45,200 33,600 

Other Salaries 13,400 35,400 24,900 

Fringe Benefits • 1?,400 34,600 19,200 

All Other Expenses 49,100 71,400 87,200 

Operating Ex££es $T9W WW® jmjM 

Operating Gain $ 2,500 $ - $ - 

Miscellaneous Information 
Enrollment 

Per Pupil Cost 

Per Pupil Tu1t1on/Fees 
Professional Staff: 

Lay 

Religious • 

Pupils /Staff 
Average Rellg. Salary 1 
Average C'ontr. Serv. 
Average Lay Salary 

T uition-fees .64.4% , 45.8* 39.4* 

Contributed Services 19.8 13.0 9.8 

Subsidies l.J 26.1 43.5 

Fund Raising 6.1 7.8 

Other Income .JUL tB ;'L nwrro 

Total Revenue TPO% TOOT TOO? 



• 


227 


214 


237 


$ 


1,280 


$ 1,631 


$ 1,451 


$ 


832 


$ 747 


$ 571 




20.1 


16.0 


15.8 




11.9 


11.5 


11.6 




t 8.2 


4.5 


4.2 




11.3 


13.4 


15.0" 


$ 


5,000 


$ 5,600 


$ 4,800 


$ 


7,100 


$ 10,000 


$ 8,000 


$ 


9,200 


$ 12,000 


$ 13,700 
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Professional Staff-Lay 
Professional Staff-Rellg. 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
.All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 



37.7* 
14.1 
20.0 
4.6 
6.7 
16.9 
"TOO* 



39.4* 
7.2 

13.0 

10.1 
9.9 

20.4 



46.1* 
5.9 
9.8 
7.2 
5.6 

25.4 



'47 



53 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment . . . Under 300 
Without Contributed Services 
1960-81 



Revenues 
Tuition & Fees 
Contributed Services 
Parish/Diocesan Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Operating Revenue 



Expenses 

Professional Sal -Lay 
Professional Sa?-Rel1g 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Operating Expenses 



Operating Gain 



Miscellaneous Information 



Enrollment 

Per Pupil Cost 

Per Pupil 1Clt1on/Fees 
ProfesslonaMtaff: 

Lay « X 

Religious , 

Pupils /Staff 
Average Rellg. Salary 
Average Contr. Serv. 
Average Lay Salary . 



By Percentages 
Tuition a Fees 
Contributed Services 
Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Total Revenue 



Professional Staff-Lay 
Professional Staff-Rellg. 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 



Private (7) 
$188,900 

4^800 
18,000 




91, 10C 
27,200 



Parish (9) 
$135,400 

149,600 
10,200 
15,000 



« 



$235,000 


^3037900" 


$310,200 




$109,600 
41,000 


$13^500 


$158,700 
20,200 




13,40'0 
19,400 
49,100 
$232,500 


35,400 
34,600 
71,400 
$303,900 


24,900 
" 19,200 

87,200 
$3*0,200 




> C , DUU 


* 


$ 




227 
$ 1,024 
$ 832 
. 20.1 * 

11.9 
8.2 
11.3 
$ 3,000 

$/' ~ 

A 9,200 - , 


214 

$ 1,420 

$ 747 

16.0 

11.5 

4.5 

• 13.4 

$ 3,600 
$ 

$,12,000 


' 237 
$ 1,309 
$ 571 
15.8 
11.6 
' 4.2 
15.0 
$ 48P0^ 

$ 13,700 




80.3% 


52.6% 


43.7% 




*' 2~1 ' 
7.7^ 
9.9 


' 3*0.0 
8.9 
8.5 


. . 48.2 
3.3 
4.8 


ft 


100.0% 


100.01 


100.0* . . 


r 

f 


47.1% 
17.6 


45.3% 
8.2 


51.2% 
6.5 




5.8 
8.4 
21.1 


11.6 
11.4 
23.5 


8.0- 
6.2 
28.1- 




. 100.0* 


100.0% . 


100.0% 




> 

48 

* 54 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment . . 300-500 
Including Contributed Services 
1980-81 



Revenues 
Tuition t Fees 
Contributed Services 
Parish/Diocesan Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Incom* 
Operating Revenue 



Private (15) 
$427,000 — 
80,800 
4,900 
41,900 
'00 



Diocesan (13) 
$355,800 — 
60,200 
85,300 
43,100 
11,600 
$557,000 



Parish (11) 
$225,900 
63,900 
195,800 
62,200 
27,400 
$575, ZOO 



Expenses 

Professional Sal -Lay 
Professional Sa1-Re11g 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Operating Expenses 

Operating Gain 



Miscellaneous Inf oration 
Enrollment 



Per Pupil Cost 
Pe.* Pupil Tu1t1on/Fees 
Professional Staff: 
Lay 

Religious 

Pup lis /Staff 
Average Rellg. Salary 
Average Contr. Serv. 
Average Lay Salary 



$214,200 
59,700 
80,800 
47,700 
33,300 
139,300 

$575,000 



$232,000 
43,100 
60,200 
50,200 
47,500 
12 4,000 

$557,000 



$264,500 
32,300 
63,900 
42,700 
36,200 
135,600 

$575,200 



$ 17,300 


$ 




$ . - 


$ 434 


$ 


428/ 


$ 404 


$ 1,325 


$ 


1,301 


$ 1,424 


984 




834 


559 


30.7 




26.6 


27.3 


20.5 




19.2 


20.5 


10.2 




7.4 


6.8 


14.1 




16.1 


14.8 


$ 5,900 


$ 


5,80^ 


$ 4,800 


$ 7,900 


$ 


3,100 


$ 9,400 


$ 10.40C 


$ 12,100 


$ 12,900 



By Percentages 
Tuition I Fees 
Contributed Services 
Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Total Revenue 



72.1% 
13.6 
.8 
7.1 
6.4 
TOOT 



64.1% 
10.8 
15.3 
7.7 
2.1 

Tuorm 



39.3% 
11.1 
34.0 
10.8 
4.8 
TTJO% 



Professional Staff-La^ 
Professional Staff-Re\l1g. 
Con Mbuted Services V 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 



37.3% 
10.4 
14.0 
8.3 
5.8 
24.2 



41.6% 
7.8 

10.8 
9.0 
8.5 

22.3 
10070% 



46.0% 
5.6 

11.1 
7.4 
6.3 

23.6 
lUO.Ut 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment . . 300-500 
Without Contributed Services 
1980-81 

Revenues P rivate (15 ) Diocesan (13) Parish (11) 

T uition * Fees $427„000 $356,800 $225,900 

Contributed Services *- - - 

Par1sh/D1ocesan Subsidies 4,900 85,300 195,800 

Fund Raising 41,900 43,100 62,200 

Other Income ' 37,700 11.600 27.400 

Operating Revenue $511,500 $496,800 $511.300 



Expenses 

professional Sal -Lay 
Professional Sal-Rel1g 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Operating Expenses 

Operating Gain 



Miscellaneous Information 
Enrollment ~T 

Per Pupil Cost 

Per Pupil Tu1t1 on/Fees 
Professional Staff: 

Lay 

Religious 

Puplls.'-taff 
Average Rellg. Salary 
Average Contr. Serv. I 
Average Lay Salary » 



By Percentages 
Tuition A Fees 
Contributed Services 
Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Total Revenue 







toe. a enn 

HDH , 3VJVJ 




inn 




47,700 


50,200 


42,700 


33,300 


47,500 


36,200 


139,300 


124,000 


135,600 


$494,200 


$496,800 


$511,300 


$ 1/,jUU 


* - 


t 


434 


428 


404 


$ 1,139 


$ 1,161 


$ 1,266 


$ 984 


$ 834 


$ 559 


30.7 


26.6 


27.3 


20.5 


19.2 


20.5 


10.2 


7.4 


6.8 


14.1 


16.1 


14.8 


$ 5,900 


$ 5,800 


$ 4,800 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ 10,400 


$ 12,100 


$ 12,900 


83.5% 


71.8% 


44.21 


1.0 


17.2 


38.3 


8.2 


8.7 


12.2 



7.3 
T0D70% 



2.3 
10070% 



5.3 

mo* 



Professional Staff-Lay 
Professional Staff-Rellg. 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 



43.3% 
12.1 

9.7 
6.7 
28.2 
10070% 



46.7% 
8.7 

10.1 
9.5 
25.0 
TDOTOl 



51.7% 
6.3 

8.4 
7.1 
26.5 
100.0% 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment . . 500-750 
Including Contributed Services 
1980-81 



Revenues 
Tuition A Fees 
Contributed Services 
Parish /Diocesan Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Operating Revenue 



Private 
$662,400 
96,600 
29,800 
101,700 
72,400 
$962,900 



(14) 



Diocesan (14) 

$517,400 

79,400 
121,000 
47,800 
28,000 
$793 600 



Parish (11) 
$468,600 
60,000 
168,500 
62,600 
2 6,200 
17557900" 



Expenses 

Professional Sal -Lay 
Professional Sa1-Re11g 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Operating Expenses 

Operating Gain 



^376,400 
^00,300 
J 96,600 
92,000 
61,900 
20 7,800 
$935,000 

$ 27,900 



$324,900 
65,400 
79,400 
82,900 
61,900 
179,100 

$793,600 



$361,700 
44,300 
60,000 
72,100 
77,300 
170,500 
J78b,9UU 



Miscellaneous Information 
Enrollment 

Per Pupil Cost 

Per Pupil Tu1t1on/Fees 
Professional Staff: 

Religious 

Pupils/Staff 
Average Rellg. Salary 
Average Contr. Serv. 
Average L*y Salary 



656 


616 


629 


$ 1,425 


$ 1,288 


$ 1,249 


$ 1,010 


$ 840 


$ 745 


38.2 


36.7 


36.4 


26.3 


26.3 


29.3 


11.9 


10.4 


7.1 


17.2 


16.8 


17.3 


$ 8,400 


$ 6,300 


$ 6,200 


$ 8,100 


$ 7,600 


$ 8,500 


$ 14,300 


$ 12,400 


$ 12,300 



By Percentages 
Tuition I Fees 
Contributed Services 
Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Total Revenue 



68.8% 
10.0 
3.1 
10.6 
7.5 
TOO* 



65.2% 
10.0 
15.3 
6.0 
3.5 
TOO* 



59.6% 
7.6 

21.4 
8.0 
3.4 
TOO* 
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Professional Staff -Lay 
Professional Staff-Rellg. 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 



40.3% 
10.7 
10.3 
9.9 
6.6 
22.2 
TOO* 
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40.9% 
8.3 

10.0 

10.5 
7.8 

22.5 
TOO* 



46.0% 
5.6 
7.6 
9.2 
9.9 

21.7 
TOO* 



Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment . . 500-750 
Without Contributed Services 
1980-81 



Revenues 


Private (14) 


Diocesan (14) 


Parish (11 


Tuition I Fees 


$662,400 


$517,400 


$468,600 


Contributed Services 


- 


- 


- 


Par1sh/D1ocesan c ubs Idles 


29,800 


121 ,000 


168,500 


Fund Raising 


101,700 


47,800 


62,600 


Other Income 


72,400 


28,000 


26,200 


Operating Revenue 


$866,300 


$714,200 


$725,900 


Expenses 








Professional Sal -Lay 


$376,400 


$324,900 


$361,700 


Professional Sal-Rel1g 


100,300 


65,400 


44,300 


Contributed Services 








Other Salaries 


92,000 


82,900 


72,100 


Fringe Benefits 


61,900 


61,900 


77,300 


All Other Expenses 


207,800 


179,100 


170,500 


Operating Expenses 


$838,400 


$714,200 


$725,900 


Operating Gain 


$ 27,900 


- 


- 


Miscellaneous Information 








Enrollment 


656 


616 


629 


Per Pupil Cost 


$ 1,278 


$ 1,159 


$ 1,154 


Per Pupil Tultl on/Fees 


$ 1,010 


$ 840 


$ 745 


Professional Staff: 


38.2 


36.7 


36.4 




26.3 


26.3 


29.3 


Religious 


11.9 


10.4 


7.1 


Pupils/Staff 


17.2 


16.8 


17.3 


Average Rellg. Salary 


$ 8,400 


$ 6,300 


$ 6,200 


Average Contr. Serv. 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


Average Lay Salary 


$ 14,300 


$ 12,400 


$ 12,300 


By Percentages 




72.4* 


64.6% 


ruition & Fees 


76.5* 


Contributed Services 








Subs1d1 es 


3.4 


16.9 


16.9 


Fund Raising 


11.7 


6.7 


8.6 


Other Income 


8.4 


4.0 


3.6 


Total Revenue 


100.0% 


100. 0* 


100.0% 



Professional Staff-Lay 
Professional Staff-Rellg. 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe 8enef1ts 
All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 



44.9% 
12.0 

11.0 
7.4 
24.7 
100.0% 



45.5% 
9.1 

11.6 
8.7 
25.1 
HJO% 



49.8% 
6.1 

9.9 
10.7 
23.5 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment . . 750-1000 
Including Contributed Services 
1980-81 



Revenues Private (16) Diocesan (8) Parish (4) 

TuTOoFa Fees H.flW?W * 515,300 

Contrlbu ted Services 155,200 78,000 144,500 

Par1sh/D1ocesan Subsidies 4,200 162,500 113,200 

Fund Raising 104,100 46,900 78,800 

Other Income 124,600 29,300 J?, 5 *?. 



Operating 



Jevenue $1,481,000 $1,135,000 Sl.Ofe/.OUO 



PTofessTonal Sal-Lay $ 529,800 $ 529,300 $ 507,000 

Professional Sal-Rel1g 130,000 57,300 ^9,000 

Contributed Services 155,200 78,000 144,500 

Other Salaries 108,400 96,600 71.800 

Fringe Benefits 91,900 97,500 79,500 

All Other Exoenses 363,900 276,300 195,200 

OperaSnJ Expenses n^.'gQO $1,135,000 $1,067,000 

Operating Gain $ 101,800 $ - $ - 



ERIC 



Miscellaneous Information 

E nrollment 871 , gg3 830 

Per Pupil Cost $ 1.583 $ 1.285 $ 1.286 

Per Puoll Tu1t1on/Fees $ 1.255 $ 927 $ 828 

Professional Staff: 52.6 49.9 51.0 



Lay 



35.5 39.9 38.6 



Religious 17.1 \™ \ 2 't 

Pupils /Staff 16.6 17.7 16.3 

Average Rellg. Salary $ 7,600 $ 5,700 $ 5.600 

Average Contr. Serv. $ 9,100 $ 7,800 $ 11.600 

Average Lay Salary $ 14,900 $ 13,300 $ 13,100 



ftiffftg 73.8. 72.1, 644, 

Contributed Services 10.5 6.9 13.5 

.3 14.3 10.6 

7.0 4.1 7.4 

8.4 2.6 4.1 

M » m 



Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Total Revenue 



Professional Staff-Lay 38.4% 46.6% 47.5% 

Professional Staff-Rellg. 9.4 5.1 6.5 

Contributed Services H-3 6.9 13. & 

Other Salaries 7.9 8.5 6.7 

Fringe Benefits 6.6 8.6 /.& 

All Other Expenses 26.4 24.3 18^3 

Total Expenses 150% 100.0% 100-0% 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment , . 750-1000 
Without Contributed Services 
1980-81 



Revenues Private (16) Diocesan (8) Parish (4) 

T uition a Fees $1,092,900 $ 815,300 — $ 687,000 
Contributed Services - - 

Parish/Diocesan Subsidies 4,200 162,500 113,200 

Fund Raising 104,100 46,900 78,800 

Other Income 124,600 29,300 43,500 

Operating Revenue 11,325,800 h,U5/,uuu * 9ZZ,bOU 



Expenses 

Professional Sal -Lay $ 529,800 $ 529,300 $ 507,000 

Professional Sa1-Re11g 130,000 57,300 69,000 

Contributed Services - 

Other Salaries 108,400 96,600 71,800 

Fringe Benefits 91,900 97,500 79,500 

All Other Expenses 363,900 276,300 195.200 

Operating Expenses $1,224,000 $1,057,000 S 922,500 

Operating Gain $ 101,800 $ - $ - 



Miscellaneous Information 

Enrollment 
Per Pupil Cost $ 
Per Pupil Tu1t1on/Fees $ 

Professional Staff: 

Lay 
Religious 
Pupils /Staff 

Average Rellg. Salary $ 

Average Contr. Serv. 

Average Lay Salary $ 



871 




883 




830 


1,405 


$ 


1,197 


$ 


1,111 


1,255 


$ 


927 


$ 


828 


52.6 




49.9 




51.0 


35.5 




39.9 




38.6 


17.1 




10.0 




12.4 


16.6 




17.7 




16.3 


7,600 


$ 


5,700 


$ 


5,600 


14,900 


$ 


13,300 


$ 


13,100 



By Percentages 

Tuition A Tees 82.4% 77.4% 74.5% 

Contributed Services - 

Subsidies .3 15.4 12.3 

Fund Raising 7.9 4.4 8.5 

Other Income 9.4 2.8 4.7 

Total Revenue 100.0% 10070% TPO% 



Professional Staff-Lay 43.3% 50.1% 55.0% 

Professional Staff-Rellg. 10.6 5.4 7.5 

Contributed Services - 

Other Salaries 8.9 9.2 7.8 

Fringe Benefits 7.5 9.2 8.6 

All Other Expenses 29.7 26.1 21.1 

Total Expenses lOOTIfe 100.0% 100.0% 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment . . over 1000 
Including Contributed Services 
1980-81 

Revenues Private (12) Diocesan (11) Parish (5) 

T uition I Fees $1 .432 .900 Jl.l66.ooo 5l.Z03.zuo 

Contributed Services 182.800 143.700 258.200 

Par1sh/D1ocesan Subsidies 5.200 174,100 437.400 

Fund Raising 98.800 78.400 51.200 

Other Incone 78.100 46.700 144.600 

SJerltlng Slvenue Sl. ' W'.BUU Sl,bU8>0 IZ.BM.WW 



Expenses 

Professional Sal -Lay 
Professional Sal-Rel1g 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Operating Expenses 

Operating Gain 



Miscellaneous Information 
Enrollment 

Per Pupil Cost 

Per Pupil Tu1t1on/Fees 
Professional Staff: 

Lay 
Religious - 
Pupils /Staff 
Average Rellg. Salary 
Average Contr. Serv. 
Average Lay Salary 



By Percentages 
Tuition a Fees 
Contributed Services 
Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Total Revenue 



Professional Staff -Lay 
Professional Staff-Rellg. 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 



ERJC 



S 743.300 

if ¥ w W * WWW 


$ 


742.600 


$ 


972.800 


165.300 




107.500 




166.800 


182.800 




143.700 




258.200 


141 .000 




137,200 




175.400 


116.300 




151.800 




147.200 


414.900 




326.100 




374,200 


$1 763.600 


$1,608,900 


$2,094,600 


$ 34,200 


$ 


- 


$ 


- 

- - 


1.330 




1.276 




1.712 


$ 1.326 

▼ * • WfcW 


$ 


1.261 


$ 


1 .223 


$ 1.077 


$ 


914 


$ 


703 


71.4 




68.7 




86.9 


52.7 




52.1 




61.2 


18.7 




16.6 




25.7 


18.6 




18.6 




19.7 


$ 8,800 


$ 


6,500 


$ 


6.500 


$ 9,800 


$ 


8.700 


$ 


10,000 


$ 14,100 


$ 


14.300 


$ 


15,900 


79. 7% 




72.5% 




57.4% 


10.2 




8.9 




12.3 


.3 




10.8 




20.9 


5.5 




4.9 




2.5 


4.3 




2.9 




6.9 


100.0% 




100.0% 




100.0% 


42.2% 




46.2% 




46.4% 


9.4 




6.7 




8.0 


10.4 




8.9 




12.3 


8.0 




8.5 




8.4 


6.6 




9.4 




7.0 


23.4 




20.3 




17.9 


166.01 




160.0% 




160.6% 
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Financial Averages of Catholic High Schools 
School Enrollment . . over 1000 
Without Contributed Services 
1980-81 



Revenues 

i union A Fees 

Contributed Services 

Parish/Diocesan Subsidies 

Fund Raising 

Other Income 

Operating Revenue 



Expenses 

Professional Sal -Lay 
Professional Sal-Rellg 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Operating Expenses 



Private (12) 



Operating Gain 



Miscellaneous Information 
Enrollment 

Per Pupil Cost, 

Per Pupil Tuition/Fees 
Professional Staff: 

Lay 
Religious 
Pupils /Staff 
Average Rellg. Salary 
Average tontr. Serv. 
Average Lay Salary 



11 432 900 • 


st ike non — 


♦1 ,£Uj,£UU 


5,200 

98,800 

78,100 
ti Kir nnn 

#1,013, UUU 


174,100 

78,400 

46,700 
tT ice 9nn 


437,400 
51,200 
144,600 
$1,836,400 


$ 743,300 
165,300 


$ 742,600 
107,500 


$ 972,800 
I6698OO 


141,000 
116,300 
, 414,900 
$1,580,800 


137,200 
151,800 
326,100 
$1,465,200 


175,400 
147,200 
374,200 
$1,836,400 


$ • 34,200 


$ 


$ 


1,330 
$ 1,189 
$ 1,077 
71.4 
52.7 
18.7 
18.6 
$ 8,800 
$ 

$ l4,ioo 


1,276 
$ 1,148 
$ 914 
68.7 
52.1 
16.6 
18.6 
$ 6,500 
$ 

$ 14,300 


1,712 
$ 1,073 
$ 703 
86.9 
61.2 
25.7 
19.7 
$ 6,500 
$ 

$ 15,900 



By Percentages 
Tuition & Fees 
Contributed Services 
Subsidies 
Fund Raising 
Other Income 
Total Revenue 



88.7% 

.3 
6.1 
4.9 
TUDTO* 



79.6% 

11.9 
5.3 
3 2 
10070% 



65.5% 

23.8 
2.8 
7.9 
10070% 



Professional Staff -Lay 
Professional Staff-Rellg. 
Contributed Services 
Other Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
All Other Expenses 
Total Expenses 



47.0% 
10.5 

8.9 
7.4 
26.2 
I0O% 



50.7% 
7.3 

9.4 
10.4 
22.2 
HJ070* 



53.0% 
9.1 

9.5 
8.0 
20.4 
13070% 
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Mease Return NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

by Seoteitoer 26 Secondary School Finance Study 

One Oupont Circle, Suite 350 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Principal^ 
School 



Address 



Location 



Tel ephone _J>1 ocese_ 



Type of School? Parochial Inter-Parochial Diocesan Pr1vate_ 

Scheduling? Traditional Blocks Modules Other (Comment) 

Location? Urban Suburban Rural 



See Reverse Side for Explanations, Descriptions. 



OMIT CENTS 
1980-81 



SOURCES OF INCOME: 

1. Tuition and Fees • * * • • • * * * 

2. Contributed Services (Sute Income Uhless Full Salaries Are Paid-See Reverse Side) . . 

3. Subsidy (Subsidized By )• • • 

4. Fund-Raising (Donations, Festivals, Raffles, Mm/Dads' Clubs, Dances, etc.) 

5. Gain on Auxiliary Services (Excess of Incone Over Expense-See Reverse Side) 

6. All (Any) Other Incone (See Reverse Side) 

7. Total Operating Incone 



OPERATING EXPENSES: 

8. Salaries - Lay Professional Staff 

9. Salaries -Religious Professional Staff 

10. Contributed Services (If Not Included On Line 9 Lhder "Religious Salaries") 

11. Other Salaries - (e.g., General Office, Maintenance, But Not "Auxiliary Services") . . . 

12. All Fringe Benefits - FICA, Health Ins, Retirement, Uwnploynent, Wtorker's Onp 

13. All Other Operating Expenses (Include Auxiliary Services Losses-See Reverse Side). . . . 

14. Total Operating Expenses 



15. CHRATIN3 GAIN (LOSS) ..... (LIFE 7 MNJ5 LINE 14) 

NDIE: Do not include school debt retirement provisions, funds raised for capital Improvements, 
or major capital expenditures in the above operating figures. 



OTHER INFORMATION FOR THE 1980-81 SCHOOL YEAR (PLEASE ANSWER CAREFULLY): 

16. Opening Fall 1980 Enrollment 

17. Professional Staff (Full-Tlme Equivalent) - Lay 

18. Professional Staff (Full-Tlme Equivalent) - Religious 

19. Tuition A Basic Fee Charges (First Person in Family) 



Person Reporting T1tle_ 
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DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

TYPE OF SCHOOL? m cn nnn 

URBAN- -Within the dty limits of a dty with a population of 50,000 or 

more (major dty). 

SUBURBAN—An area outside the limits of a major dty, but functionally bound 
to a major dty. 

RURAL— An area of less than 50,000 population, and not functionally bound to 
a major dty. 

SOURCES OF INCOME 

\ 2. CONTRIBUTED SERVICES: The difference between the actual wages paid to religious 
(Including personal expenses paid on their behalf) and the salaries paid lay personnel 1n 
Identical employment at your school. The value of these services contributed should be 
reflected as Income, and Included among expenses (either by charging total salary 
evaluations to the appropriate salary accounts or by adding one total amount). 

Contributed Services should be computed as follows: 

Valuation of Religious Personnel (at^ay salary scale) S 

Less: Direct wages paid religious 

Less: Expenses paid on their behalf 

(Net) Contributed services valuation (Line 2) $ 

3. SUBSIDY: Diocese? Parish? Religious Community? 

4. FUND-RAISING: Raffles, Festivals, Bingo's, Dances, Donations, Mom/Dad's Club, etc. 

5. AUXILIARY SERVICES: Incomes and expenses from auxiliary services should be netted, a 
net gain providing an additional source of revenue, while a net loss 1s an additional 
expense. Otherwise, gross revenue would be misleading, and total expense would distort 
educational expenses, per pupil costs, etc. The usual auxiliary services are cafeterias,- 
bookstores, bussing, dormitories, summer camps. A net gain should be shown on Line 5. A 
net loss should be Included on line 13 with "All Other Operating Expenses." 

6. ALL OTHER INCOME: This 1s a catch-all category which often Includes Items such as 
rental Income, Interest on Investments, federal lunch money, and athletic receipts. Any 
support of a fund-raising nature should be Included on Line 4. 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

10. CONTRIBUTED SERVICES: As indicated, the appropriate cost of salaries for religious 
personnel can be booked either—by charging the salary accounts with total salary 
evaluations ( 1nc"» 'ed 1n Line 9), or by adding one total amount (Line 10) which 1s equal to 
the Income show ,t Line 2. 

13. ALL OTHL ERATING EXPENSES:- All of the remaining operating expenses, e.g. books, 
Instructional t pment, maintenance supplies and repairs, utilities, office supplies, 
Insurance, etc. If there 1s a net loss on an auxiliary service (e.g. the book store), the 
loss should be^Tncluded here. 

OTHER INFORMATION 

17. I 18. PROFESSIONAL STAFF: Classroom teachers, principals, librarian, guidance, 
business manager, etc. This will be used for staff /student ratios. Report full-time 
equivalents. Do not Include supporting staff, e.g., office and maintenance personnel, 
cafeteria, bookstore, etc. 

19. TUITION AND FEE CHARGES: The amount charged for tuition and usual fees at your 
school, before any discounts or allowances. 
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Please return 
by October 31 
to NCEA 



NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 350 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293-5954 



Diocesan Summary. 
1981-82 



Diocese_ 
State 



_Person Reporting^ 



Area Code 



Phone 



Title 



...Please refer to reverse side for definitions and explanations.. 



' A. Schools 1981-82 


Parochial 


Inter -Par . 


Diocesan 
— ^ 


Private 


Total 


Elementary: Urban 












Suburban 












Rural 












TOTAL 












Secondary: Urban 












Suburban 












Rural 










* — 


TOTAL 













Include ALL schools, 
pupils and staff in 
diocese, whether or 
not they reported to 
you (estimates will 
suffice) . 



.£ Enrollment: 


Elenfentarv 1981-82 


Secondary 1981- 


82 


By Ethnic Group 


Catholic 


Non-Catholic 


Total 


Catholic 


Non-Catholic 


Total 


American Indian 














Black American 














Oriental Amer. 














Hispanic 














All Others 














TOTAL 















NOTE: Even if you cannot complete all of the detailed information requested for 
schools and enrollment, please take great care in stating the TOTAL. 



C. Full-Time Teachers, 1981-82 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Sisters 






Male Religious 






Lay Teachers 







Do not include paraprof €»ssionals, 
volunteers, or personnel supplied 
by the public sector. 



D7 1981-82 
Tuition & 
Basic Fee 
Charges 


No. of 
Elem. 


No. of Secondary \ 


Parish/ 
Inter-P 


Dioc. 


1 

Pvt . ! 


$0 








I 


$1-50 . 








l 

" 1 


$51-99 










$100-199 








" 1 

i 


$200-299 










$300-399 










$400-499 




Z+Z 






$500-599 










$600-799 










$800-999 










$1000 & over 










TOTAL SCHOOLS 











E. Per Pupil 

Operating Revenue 
. and Expense 




1980-81 
Actual 


1981-82 
Budget 


Tuition and Fees 






Parish Subsidy 






♦ Dipcesan Subsidy 






Gifts & Fund-Raising 






Other 






PER PUPIL REVENUE 






PER PUPIL EXPENSE 







NOTE: If these elementary school PP figures 
are not calculated in your diocese, 
please estimate them. For secondary 
schools, NCEA will use the figures of 
the (200) national school sample. - 
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DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

A. SCHOOLS ; Include ALL schools in your diocese, whether or not they have 
reported to you. Estimates will suffice for unreported schools. The classi- 
fications by location and type enable us to identify trends and concentrations. 
The location categories are: 

(1) urban.. .within th^slimits of a city of at least 50,000 
* population (major city), 

(2) suburban. . .outside the limits of a major city* but functionally 
bound to the major city, and usually tangent to that city or its 
suburbs, 9 

(3) rural (or small town)... not within a city of 50,000 population 
and not functionally bound to a major city. 

" The school-type distinction refers to whether the school is financed and admin- 
istered by a single, parish,, (parochial) , several parishes (inter-parochial), the 
■ diocese (diocesan), or is operated by a religious congregation (private). 

B. ENROLLMENT : The information by ethnic group and the proportion of Catholics 
is very helpiful. Estimates are appropriate if specific data is not gathered. 
Even if the data cannot be broken down by ethnicity and Catholicity, please 
be careful to report accurate totals by elementary and secondary schools. 

C. FULL-TIME TEACHERS : Do not include paraprof essionals, non-professionals, 
volunteers of any kind, or personnel supplied by the public sector. 

D. TUITION & BASIC FEE CHARGES : We continue to analyze schools according to 
the range of normal tuition and fee charges for the first pupil et a Catholic 
family in the parish. We realize that many variations exist, but ask here 
that you range each school's stated tuition and basic fee charge, prior to 
any scholarship or reduction allowances and exclusive of out-of-parish charges 
or other adjustments. 

E. PER PUPIL OPERATING REVENUE AND EXPENSE : This is our most^Jif f icult question, 
but most dioceses seem to be able to answer it in recent years. It is extremely 
important for national uses, so please be careful that your answer, even an 
estimate, is as reliable as possible. 

Please note that per pupil figures are requested, not aggregate dollars. 
A sample answer might be: 



Tuition & Fees 

Parish Subsidy ..... 
Diocesan Subsidy .... 
Gifts and Fujid Raising . 

Other Income 

PER PUPIL REVENUE. . . . 

PER PUPIL EXPENSE . . . 

\ Per pupil revenue will presumably be greater than per pupil expense, although 

\ cash balances from one year tc -another could affect revenue subsidies. Per 

pupil expense should include clnly operating expenses, excluding capital 
expenditures and debt repayment. Student services (cafeteria, bookstore, 
etc.) should reflect only the net (not g*Qss) revefiue or expense. 





1980-81 




1981-82 




Actual 




Budgeted 


$ 


290 


$ 


330 




360 




410 




10 




15 




40 




45 




25 




25 


$ 


725 


$ 


825 


$ 


700 


$ 


800 



ERIC 



60 <»'• 



Copies of this publication may be obtained by writing: 

Publication Sales 

National Catholic Educational Association * 
* One Dupont Circle, Suite 360 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Prepaid price of publication, including postage and mailing charges: 17.98 / 

N Ik' 

Orders of less than $35 must be prepaid. NCEA members may deduct 10% for any pMpaidjorder. 



Checks should be payable to: 

National Catholic Educational Association 



VXHAMOZAXi OOMSUJUTJLMU SMOTCM 

(Basic Principles of Business Management and Planning) 



* Richard J. Burke 
Diooesan School Office 
126 Market Street 
Hartford/Ct 06JL03 



ireViaily ( 



Normal costs involved are friaily oonsvf^ing tee, travel costs, and a per diem living allowance. 



